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An Educational Magazine for:Directors, Teachers, and Students of Dramatic Arts 























Mrs. McThing, Troupe 201, Great Neck, N. Y., High School, Bernard Borestoet 


DEVELOPING AND HIGH SCHOOL DRAMA GROWS UP “LIVE” FROM SPRINGFIELD, 
POLISHING REHEARSALS IN TENNESSEE MISSOURI 


by DONALD T. OLIN : by CARROLL B. ELLIS by ROBERT C. GLAZIER 


THE CAMERA EYE THESPIAN OF THE MONTH THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
by DELWIN B. DUSENBURY _. by CHARLES R. TRUMBO. 
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THE MOON’S STILL YELLOW 


By E. CLAYTON McCARTY 





6 men 


7 women 


Interior 








Comedy. 3 acts. 





Books 
$1.00 


Royalty 
$25.00 





Photo: ZINTGRAFF, San Antonio 





At its premiere and on tour with the Trinity University Players of San Antonio, 
audiences began laughing even before each act curtain was completely open 
and stopped laughing only for one or two tearful moments in the play. 























Melisande Smith has just realized how much of life 
is repetition. “Every day the same,” she wails. George 
and Grace Smith are no help to their daughter, for 
they see no monotony in talking each night about 
dishes and mowing lawns and the meatball cannery 
and the ball game. Her Great Aunt is no help as she 
scurries about hiding all the magazines under her 
chair cushion so she can read them first. And worse, 
Melisande is in love with her sister’s fiance, Peter, who 
also sits evenings with the family talking about trivial 
things and yawning. And each night in the darkness 


outside lurks Peanuts Spiven who has established a 
picket line to keep other fellows from courting Me- 
lisande. What is a young girl to do? The one spark 
of hope comes from a mysterious lover who sends 
sister Jo Ann flowers and telegrams every hour on the 
hour, and from a visit of Biddy Newcomer, tough 
publicity man from Bluewater Canneries. The play 
covers Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday evenings, 
each so like the other that only the calendar can tell 
them apart. 


Thre Lf suse of (Plays 





25 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


(Founded 1 830) 


7623 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 46, Calif. 
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SPOTLIGHTS 


FILL A 


SCHOOL’S NEEDS 
est! 











They’re acclaimed by student operators every- 
where. Ask for a free demonstration on your 
next show, concert, play, dance or special event. 


To reduce the size of the spot of the ordinary 
spotlight, you must mask out, or iris down, part 
of the light beam, thus wasting much of the 
light you are paying for. But when you have 
a spotlight with a single control two-element 
variable focal length objective lens system — 
an exclusive feature of Strong spotlights — the 
brilliance of the spot actually increases as it is 
reduced in size. Strong spotlights give you a 
sharp edged spot from head to flood. There is 
a fast operating 6-slide color boomerang, and a 
horizontal masking control which angles 45° in 
either direction. Mounted on casters for easy 
portability. 
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ARC SPOTLIGHTS 


for projecting a powerful, snow-white 
elight in large auditoriums. 








THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


104 CITY PARK AVENUE ° TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


Please send free brochures and prices on Strong [| 
( ) Trouperette; ( ) Super-Trouper. [ 
demonstration on the Trouperette. 


) Trouper; 
) Please arrange a 


NAME 





SCHOOL 





STREET 





CITY & STATE 
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LONGMANS 


Plays for 
Girls Only 


TIME FOR 
ROMANCE 


By Alice Gerstenberg, author of The 
Pot Boiler, Overtones, etc. A lively 
and entertaining comedy in three 
acts and one easy set for ten women. 
Cynthia Clyde, career girl, decides 
before it is too late that she had 
better take time for romance. 


Books, 90¢ Royalty, $25 


FOR LOVE 
OF A HOUSE 


A gripping one-act drama by Mar- 
jorie Gray. Four women. Good parts, 
well-drawn characters, suspenseful. 
Fine contest material. 


Books, $1. Royalty, $10 with admis- 
sion; $5 without. 


If you do not already have it, ask us 

to send you our play catalogue 

describing these and other plays 
for women. 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO. 


55 Fifth Avenue New York 3 


























B‘way & TV Stars Wear 


MANHATTAN COSTUMES 


We costume many N. Y. stage and 
TV productions. These same fresh 
and attractive professional cos- 
tumes are available at moderate 
rental rates for little theatres, 
schools, churches, groups, etc. We 
stock all periods for plays, oper- 
ettas, and musical comedies. Our 
workrooms are continually making 
entire new costume productions for 
rental. All costumes are cleaned, 
altered and styled under the super- 
vision of our own professional de- 
signer. 

Write, giving requirements and 
performance dates, for complete 
costume plots and estimate. 


Costumer for American Shakespeare 
Festival, Stratford, and N.Y.C. Opera Co. 


Brochure upon request. 


Manhattan Costume Go., Inc. 


549 West 52nd Street New York 19 
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(DRAMATICS is published by The National Thespian Society, an organization of teachers 
and students devoted to the advancement of dramatic arts in the secondary schools) 
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A powerful new play from Reginald Rose, author of Twelve 
Angry Men and The Remarkable Incident at Carson Corners. 
It’s a hard-hitting play about the rehabilitation of a juvenile 
delinquent — a race against time to keep him from becoming 
a criminal. The play deals honestly and fearlessly with the situ- 
ation, building to a constructive and utterly compelling conclu- 


sion. A major motion picture will be based on this same work. 
Cast 7 men, 11 women, plus extras. 


PLAYBOOKS 90c 


ROYALTY $35.00 
THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 


179 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 














On Stage, 


high school studentse 


THE UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 
MIDWESTERN MUSIC AND ART CAMP ANNOUNCES 


“Summer Theatre 57” tuty 2 


1. THREE MAJOR PRODUCTIONS “IN THE ROUND” 
2. CLASSES IN 
acting 
fencing 
theatre design 
debate and speech activities 
3. CAMP ACTIVITIES 


concerts 
art exhibitions 
excursions to Kansas 
City theatres 


THREE EXCITING REASONS FOR WRITING TO 


Dr. Jack Brooking 
University Theatre 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
ATTRACTIVE SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE 














SUMMER THEATRE! 
TRAIN FOR THEATRE AND TV 
July and August 


America’s largest, oldest, most 
popular training-base for the Theatre 
and TV. 25th Anniversary Year. 3,000 
high school graduates have attended. 
Staff of professionals. 6 shows always 
in production. At historic Plymouth, 
on Cape Cod Bay. Sandy, salt water 
beach, other sports.. Supervised dor- 
mitories. Year-round placement. Send 
for booklet, “RESULTS!” listing hun- 
dreds of high school and college 
Thespians now working in the theatre 
or television including top stars, who 
received training here. 

Give your age, background, and experience in amateur 


dramatics in your FIRST letter. (No young moan or 
woman under 17 years can be considered). 


JEAN SEBERG & FAMOUS HOLLY- 
WOOD DIRECTOR, Otto Preminger. 
Jean went directly from Plymouth fast 
summer to our affiliated Cape Theatre, 
then was chosen to play St. Joan in the 
forthcoming Hollywood film. She won 
over 18,000 contestants. Jean is one of 
200 famous young people who began their 
careers at Plymouth. 


Address: Director of Summer Stock 


PRISCILLA BEACH THEATRE 


Gateway of Cape Cod 
PLYMOUTH, MASSACHUSETTS 
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ARROLL B. Ellis, President of the Speech 

Association of Tennessee, emphasizes in 
his article, High School Drama Grows Up in 
Tennessee, the need of professionally trained 
people in the field of speech in our high schools. 
He states, “Students need and desire the guid- 
ance of professionally trained people in the 
field of speech in order to execute with skill 
the activities essential not only to develop well- 
rounded individuals, but to prepare them to 
accept and play their part in a democratic 
society.’ How well Dr. Ellis has stated one 
of the major aims of the National Thespian 
Society! Dr. Ellis is Chairman of the Speech 
Department, David Lipscomb College, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 


UR AUTHORS of our series of eight arti- 

cles continue this month as follows: Pe- 
riod Furniture and Hand Props: The Seven- 
teenth Century by Charles R. Trumbo; Radio 
and Television Acting and Production: The 
Camera Eye by Delwin B. Dusenbury; Re- 
hearsal Techniques: Developing and Polishing 
Rehearsals by Donald T. Olin. 


UR MONTHLY departments feature the 

following: Brief Views of new one-act 
plays by Willard Friederich; Plays of the 
Month, edited by Earl Blank; and Theater for 
Children, edited by Frieda E. Reed. 


—()-— 


UR SECOND Thespian of the Month: 


Bob Higgins, Troupe 254, B.M.C. Durfee 
High School, Fall River, Massachusetts. 


—()— 


OBERT C. Glazier, Director of Radio and 

Television, Springfield, Missouri, Public 
Schools, authored a brief, but certainly an en- 
thusiastic, article about a half-hour live one-act 
play presented recently on KTTS-TV by our 
Thespian Troupe 102, chartered at Springfield 
High School. Donald Payton’s The Storm, 
staged and directed by Sponsor Charles L. 
Jones, was the televised play. Although not the 
first Thespian Troupe to present “live” tele- 
vision, Mr. Jones’ troupe certainly now qualifies 
for television honors, of which only a few high 
schools are eligible. 


fae ALL our Thespian members I want you 
to answer the letter on page 5 from Alex 
and Vasilios, two Thespians of Troupe 1636, 
American Farm School, Salonica, Greece. All 
of our Greek Thespians want to learn about 
our country, about your Thespian Troupe, and 
about you. Here is a splendid opportunity for 
ood American public relations; better still, 
or interesting correspondence with teen-agers 
of another land. Let's flood Troupe 1636 with 
student written American letters! The letter 
was not edited as your editor wants to retain 
its foreign “flavor.” 
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GOODMAN tara 
THEATRE 

Acting « Directing » Design ~ SCHOOL OF- 

Radio « TV Acting Company 
260 Shows Annually. 

B.F.A. and M.F.A. Degrees 
Write Goodman Theatre 


Dept. D 
Art Institute of Chicago 





Department of Speech and Drama 


TRINITY UNIVERSITY 


San Antonio, Texas 


@ Practical radio, TV, stage, touring experience; 
B.A. degree. 

@ TV, radio, play writing taught by professional 
playwright. 

@ Many graduates in professional theatre, TV. 














OHIO UNIVERSITY 


Season of five major productions 

Two full-length student produced ""Great Plays" 
A musical comedy—jointly with the School of Music 
Numerous workshop productions 

Ohio Valley Summer Theatre—Season of six plays 
Major in theatre with B.F.A. degree 

Write for particulars to: 

CLAUDE E. KANTNER, Director 

School of Dramatic Art and Speech, Athens, Ohio 














CARNEGIE 


College of Fine Arts 


¢ DRAMA « Acting -« 
Production ¢ Playwriting 
¢ Design for the Theatre ¢ 


Catalog: 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Schenley Park 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
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UNIVERSITY 


Offers a Major in Drama 


MOIRECTING 
MACTING 
MSTAGE DESIGN 
MTELEVISION 


Extensive 


Production Program 


@ FOR INFORMATION WRITE TO: 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSION 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
2050 ADELBERT ROAD 
CLEVELAND 6, OH!O 
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Salonica, Greece, December 12, 1956 
Thespian troupe 1636, American Farm School 
Dear Fellow Thespians: 

We will be very pleased indeed to hear from you that we really helped you to get an 
idea about our Thespian troupe with this letter. 

If by chance you visit Salonica and as every American asks “what are the American 
organizations in Salonica” there is no doubt you should hear about our school “The American 
Farm School”. As it is called, it is indeed a farm school. It is built on a hill just opposite 
mountain Olympus, 6 miles from Salonica. It was founded by an American missionary of 
60 years of age in 1904. My school consists of 4 classes and there are about 40-50 students 
in each class. The purpose of our School is to train the boys in the best farming methods and 
at the same time to make them good citizens. 

Our school is supported very much by American private persons and a little by the 
USA government, that’s why every year we have a new English teacher who is sent to us 
from the U.S.A. by the Fulbright program. 

Last year we had an American named Louis Rubin. After his arrival at our school 
besides English he began to teach us drama and after a while he told us about the National 
Thespian Society. As soon as he told us all about the N.T.S. and about it’s purposes, 35 boys 
who were very fond and interested in dramatics and comedies made up their minds to organ- 
ize a thespian club. 

Unfortunately we did not do much last year because, as I mentioned before, we 
organized our club on May 19 and at the end of May we left school for summer vacation. 

This year however the Thespian members returned to our school with a great desire 
to take active part and at the same time to improve our club. Also this year we have another 
Fulbright teacher who is fond of dramatics too and very soon he became our sponsor taking 
the place of Mr. Rubin who has left our school this year. Our new sponsor is called Tom 
Thomas. 

As I mentioned before this year, we came back to our school with great desire. So we 
have put on two plays up to now. The “OHI” play in the Greek language and “Thanksgiving 
1696” in the English language. Now we are preparing another one for Christmas holidays 
called “The Christmas Carol” in English too. 

Finally I want to add this: there is really a great desire on behalf of us to come in 
more contact with you but to confess there is a great difficulty we must overcome — that’s 
the great distance which lies between you and us. The only way to solve the problem before 
us is the frequent correspondence which must be developed between you and us. Through 
it we feel sure we shall be able to hear all about your progress in order to follow your good 
example. Also we shall be very glad to receive your dramatics magazine which we share in 
our library and means much to us. 

Well, we can not think of any thing else to say at this time, we all sincerely hope you 
will correspond with us. 


With best wishes Sincerely yours 


Alex Krayias, President 
;  Vasilios Dermetjakis, Secretary 
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” DIONEETS SPITS 


OF KENTUCKY 
C7207 


SUMMER CAMP IN DRAMATICS 


4 WEEK SESSION 
Designed especially for High School Students and Graduates en- 
tering colleges. 


Advanced course for College Students — 
Daily classes in: 
ACTING, VOICE, BODY MOVEMENT, DANCE & RADIO. 


Recreation in swimming, hiking and boating in the BLUE GRASS 
STATE—work and play alongside professional actors. Private pool. 
Low Rates — High School credits (make-up) possible. 

Teachers: “SOMETHING NEW” 

A WORKSHOP FOR TEACHERS 
Week to week camp on all phases of theatre — work — learn — 
practice with professional actors doing summer stock. 


Write now for full particulars © BOX 274 © DANVILLE, KY. 
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If you want to work with a progressive company that has turned out five actors 
“On Broadway” in six years; that was the headquarters for M.G.M.’s filming of 
“Raintree County,” starring Liz Taylor; that has a producer on three national 
drama boards — then choose the Pioneer Playhouse of Kentucky. 




















“choose your® 


jUMMER COUR 
at Pasadena Playhouse 


..in the Heart of Southern California’s Vacation Wonderland! 


Your : TALENT FINDER COURSE 
Summer of eeeeeoeeoeveaeeeeeeeeeeeeeee eevee @ 
snp A a ein A 
LAs there a 


FOUR $1300 SCHOLARSHIPS 


lace for you in 
‘ 4 each for two full years to be 


the entertainment 


world? awarded to Talent Finder Students 
2. What ley a of Course is for young players who would like to 


find out if they have the kind of talent which can 
be developed professionally. Special program 
for advanced students and players. 


Write now for FREE brochure to... 
Mrs. Margaret Bryant, Director of Admissions 


development? 


3. Where do you 
go from here? 

* TWO 5-WEEK COURSES 
_ Starting June 24 
and July 29 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


43 So. El Molino Avenue, Pasadena 1. Calif. 










As | See lt... 


THE CHICAGO AETA CONVENTION 


AVING personally attended nearly all of 

the AETA national conventions since 
1950, I believe that this past Chicago conven- 
tion was particularly inspiring to the secondary 
school theater delegates in that for the first 
time there seemed to be an overall interest in 
the problems of the high school theater. Cer- 
tainly the sectional meetings were so well 
planned that they stressed our real national 
— not just individual and local problems 
or which there cannot be, nor ever will be, 
any solutions except at local levels. 


I was particularly impressed with the follow- 
ing: Charlotte Motters Public Performance 
Combining Music, Girls’ P. E. (Dance) in the 
High School, for here were presented illustra- 
tions that the different departments of high 
schools can and do work together harmoniously; 
Wallace Smith’s What Is the Place of Drama in 
High Schools? for here high school teachers, 
college and university delegates learned about 
the administrative problems firsthand and heard 
the recommendations for improving ratings of 
speech and drama in the high school curricular 
and extra-curricular programs; Robert Kase’s 
Increased Enrollments— Boom or Bust for 
Theater Arts? for here the encouraging speeches 
pointed more for a boom rather than a bust, 
depending of course entirely upon the energy 
expended and the extend of the love for theater 
of each individual director. 


If there was any one discordant and some- 
what discouraging note which I brought home 
with me from the convention, it was the sus- 
picion that high school play directors do not 
exactly know themselves what they want. I 
suspected that personal and local school prob- 
lems, rather than national problems, were too 
much in their thinking. As one who hears most 
all of the problems of the secondary school 
theater, I know that AETA, as well as all other 
national theater organizations, can offer only 
national programs which will prove helpful to 
all high schools. To delve into individual dif- 
ferences, local school administrations, school 
politics, curricular and extra-curricular activities 
is not within the jurisdiction of any national 
organization. The consensus of the convention 
on high school theater, as I observed it, was 
that the success or failure of any one high 
school theater program, as well as college and 
university I suppose, depends solely on the 
director. Only he can sell his own program to 
his administration, school, and community. Our 
most successful directors in the high school 
field will verify that conclusion. 


I thus congratulate Jack Morrison, University 
of California at Los Angeles, who planned and 
executed a successful national convention pro- 
gram; and Wallace Smith, Lakewood, Ohio, 
High School, who, as project chairman of the 
secondary schools, planned the excellent high 
school sectional meetings. 


—O-- 


A FIRST FOR DRAMATICS 


| baal THE February issue of ReEapER’s DIGEST 

appeared ‘No Problem Children” for Doris 
Marshall, an abridgment of the article, A Dra- 
matic Way of Teaching, by Frances V. Rum- 
mel, which was published in our October, 1956, 
issue. Here indeed is a “first” for Dramatics 
—a national recognition honor for our maga- 
zine. We all should be very proud of this 
achievement. 
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ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATIONS 


UR congratulations to 

Troupe 187, Browns- 
ville, Pa., Sr. High 
School, as well as to Jean 
Donahey, Sponsor, on 
reaching its 25th birth- 
day. This troupe, chart- 
ered on January 1, 19382, 
has served well, dra- 
matically speaking, both 
its school and commu- 
nity. Its Silver Anniver- 
sary reunion banquet was held on Thursday, 
December 28, 1956. 


Miss Donahey, formerly a member of our 
national council and now regional director of 
Western Pennsylvania, was especially honored 
with the presentation of a lovely corsage. More 
important, however, is the editorial recognizing 
both Miss Donahey’s work and the services ren- 
dered by Troupe 187 for the past 25 years, 
which appeared in the December 29, 1956, 
Brownsville TELEGRAPH. 


The Shattuck School in Faribault, Minne- 
sota, will enter its 100th year in 1958. Anni- 
versaries of the establishment of various school 
departments are now being commemorated in 
anticipation of the centennial observance. 





Jean E. Donahey 


One of these events was the 90th anniver- 
sary of the Shattuck dramatic department in 
December, 1956, marked with a repeat per- 
formance of Samuel Lover’s The White Horse 
of the Peppers, the first full-length play pre- 
sented at the school. The production, under 
the auspices of the Dramatic Association, was 
directed by Quentin V. Jensen, who is the 
director of dramatics and sponsor of Troupe 
1584. 


When The White Horse of the Peppers was 
first presented at Shattuck in 1866, there was 
no theater on the campus. The stage was lo- 
cated in a small classroom with only a mini- 


mum seating capacity. The stage itself was 
fashioned from saw-horses and rough wooden 
planks. Candles backed by tin reflectors were 
used as footlights, and ordinary kerosene lamps 
created the more elaborate lighting effects. 

The first Shattuck auditorium was built in 
1880 and the present auditorium in Shumway 
Hall was completed in 1888. Two or three 
small dramatic groups—one called the Shat- 
tuck Amusement Society, comprised of both 
faculty and students — preceded the Dramatic 
Association, which was organized in 1921. The 
National Thespian Charter was granted Jan- 
uary 26, 1956. 





School of Drama 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


@ Complete curriculum leading to B.A. 
and M.A. Degrees. 

@ Operating Showboat, Playhouse and 
Penthouse Theatres. 
GLENN HUGHES, Executive Director 

















25th ANNIVERSARY SESSION 
University of Alberta 

BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 

June 17th to September 7th, 1957 
Painting, Music, Piano, Choral, Strings, Com- 
position, Singing, Drama, Ballet, Weaving, 
Ceramics, Interior Decoration, Television — 
Radio & Playwriting, Short Story, Oral French 
and Photography. 

For Calendar write: Director, 
BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
BANFF, ALBERTA 




























* Mitchell Gertz, head of the Mitchell Gertz 
Agency, one of scores of Hollywood 
talent scouts, casting directors, actors’ agents 
who regularly cover Playhouse productions, 
chats with Adriana Gutierrez, 
Mexican student actress. 


CHECK THESE EXTRA ADVANTAGES 


Four theatres for frequent pro- 
ductions . . . Television and radio 
studios . . . Rooftop studio for 
dance and fencing . .. Production 
design workshop. 
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SHOWCASES 
train for the 
“professional look” 


BECOME A STAR 
by working with 
stars at the school 
Hollywood talent 
scouts watch* 





Send name and a 


PASADENA 
PLAYHOUSE 


COLLEGE OF THEATRE ARTS 


43 South El Molino Avenue 


Pasadena. California 


UNIVERSITY OF 
NEW MEXICO 


SCHOOL of DRAMA 
EDWIN SNAPP 


Director 


ACTING . . . Speech, 
acting technique, make- 
up ... practical experi- 
ence in major produc- 
tions playing ten per- 
formances each. 
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The full cast for The Storm in this photograph of the set. 





‘< ER A busy fall of preparing and 


presenting more than a dozen live 

radio dramatizations on two Spring- 
field radio stations, the members of the 
Springfield, Mo., Central High School 
Thespian Troupe 102 recently became 
one of the first high school drama groups 
to present a half-hour live one-act play 
on’a commercial television channel. The 
presentation also was the first telecast- 
ing of a live drama by any commercial 
station in the state of Missouri. 


Although Central High dramatics stu- 
dents had appeared earlier on the school 
system’s regular “Television Classroom” 
series in brief skits and in classroom 
demonstrations, the presentation of the 
drama was the first report to the com- 
munity — and to the 22 Missouri coun- 
ties viewing KTTS-TV on channel 10 — 
of a finished dramatics department prod- 
uct via television. 


The play chosen by Central High 
School dramatics director Charles L. 
Jones was Donald Payton’s The Storm. 
Fortunately playwright Payton resides in 
Springfield —in fact only a few blocks 
from Jones. Taking time away from his 
multitudinous duties as director of pub- 
lic relations for Springfield's Southwest 
Missouri State College, Payton helped to 
secure television rights on the play from 
his publishers —the Artcraft Play Com- 
pany of Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Rights for 
televising of published dramas are very 
difficult to arrange. Payton also assisted 
as technical director and appeared on 
camera in a brief evaluation of the play 
at the conclusion of the telecast. 


Hundreds of students from Central 
High’s student body of 2,100 turned out 
for try-outs for the five parts in the tele- 
vision production. Jones then set up a 
month of arduous rehearsals to prepare 
a polished presentation for television. 
_ Two special live camera rehearsals were 
arranged through cooperation of Dr. 
Kevin McAndrews, KTTS-TV program 
director. Several additional rehearsals 
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were held in the limited space of the 
television studio so that blocking could 
be accurately coordinated with a detail- 
ed shooting script which Jones helped 
to write. 


In cooperation with the Central High 
School] orchestra proper mood music was 
selected and pre-recorded in a series of 
separate cuts of appropriate length. 
These then were cued into the master 
shooting script. Jones elected to play 
back the mood music during the last 
four or five rehearsals to aid the CHS 
thespians in the cast. 

Backdrops providing realistic interiors 
for a lonely mountain log cabin were 
constructed by Jones’ CHS stagecraft 
classes, and these were painted by art 
classes at the high school. The flats were 
shorter (8-foot height) for the more re- 
stricted confines of the television studio. 


Other properties included such arti- 
cles as a double-barreled shotgun, two 
and a half bushels of stage snow, a snow 
cradle mounted over the set’s only door 
and window, a rusty old king heater 
with pipe, and ancient kitchen cabinet, 
a doll and cradle, a king-sized wind ma- 
chine, and a miniature scale model log 
cabin. 


The actual production staff consisted 
of more students off camera than on 
camera: four students to keep up a 
steady downpour of snow during the 26- 
minute performance on the set, two stu- 
dents with strong arm muscles to pro- 
vide continuous operation of the large 
wind machine, two students to pour gen- 
erous helpings of snow onto the heads 
and shoulders of all characters entering 
the set or re-entering from outdoors, one 
teleprompter operator (who was ignored 
throughout the program fortunately, be- 
cause she wasnt needed by the well- 
rehearsed thespians on set), one placard 
operator to move flip card credits at be- 
ginning and end of the show in a super- 
imposition over an exterior shot of the 
log cabin on the lonely mountain-side in 


“LIVE” from 
SPRINGFIELD, MISSOURI 


By ROBERT C. GLAZIER 


the swirling snow, one student to cue up 
musical effects, and two people to man- 
age for properties. Plus these 11 off- 
stage staffers, an equal number of stage- 
hands had to work with considerable 
precision before and after the perform- 
ance in erecting and dismantling the set- 
tings during 30-minute intermissions be- 
tween other live programs. A children’s 
program preceded the play, and the 
news and weather reports followed it by 
half hour periods. 


An audience estimated at 75,000 per- 
sons viewed the television drama, set- 
ting a new record in Central High School 
dramatics department's history. 





he 


One of the most arduous tasks facing 

students in Springfield, Missouri, Central 

High School dramatics classes in the pro- 

duction of Donald Payton’s The Storm on 

a commercial television station was pro- 

ducing wind and snow effects for the live 
television cameras. 





Jones, who had not only scripted, 
supervised settings, and directed special 
effects, further proved his versatility by 
strolling into the station’s control room 
upon invitation from “Television Class- 
room’ producer to take over in “calling 
shots” for the two cameras which work- 
ed the show. The production came off 
without a single hitch. 
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Thespian Robert Higgins 














UT OF high school only six years 
O and a featured player in a Broad- 

way hit, Robert Higgins, playing 
the role of the nephew of Auntie Mame, 
one of Broadway's smash hits in which 
Rosalind Russell is starred, is a young 
actor who received his start in theater 
as a National Thespian of Troupe 254 
at B.M.C. Durfee High School, Fall 
River, Massachusetts. His interest in the 
theater, however, goes back much farther 
than his high school and present day 
achievements, for his father was a stage- 
hand for such shows as Eddie Cantor's 
and Flo Zeigfeld’s. Bob heard tales of 
those thrilling days on the road and 
probably dreamed at that time of be- 
coming a part of an exciting adventure — 
the living theater. 

In high school Bob was used in play 
productions as soon as he joined the 
dramatics club in The Maid of Domremy 
and Junior Miss. His junior year he be- 
came a Thespian and acted in Our Town 
and Beggars Holiday, a one-act play 
which he wrote in drama class. He also 
played the title role of Rip Van Winkle 
for a club production. Bob attended the 
Ernest Bavely Memorial Regional Con- 
ference held at York, Pennsylvania, in 
1950 and also the National Dramatic Arts 
Conference at Indiana University in 
1949, 

In his senior year he was elected vice- 
president of the dramatics club and pres- 
ident of Thespian Troupe 254. He played 
Dr. Gibbs in Our Town and the lead in 
Belvedere. He wrote and played Judas 
Iscariot in the annual Theater of Nation- 
al Thespians held at Durfee High School. 
He played in Barter and Ruth for the 
Catholic Women’s Club and in My Sister 
Eileen for the Little Theater of Fall 
River. Bob, very popular at school and 
in the community, was greatly sought 
after for acting parts. He received a 
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scholarship from the Randall School of 
Acting in Connecticut, which he attend- 
ed for a year. Then Broadway called him 
inevitably. 

When Bob hit New York, his ambitions 
were high. With theatrical pictures un- 
der his arm he began the heart-breaking 
routine of “making the rounds,” plodding 
from office to office. Several months later 
he took a regular job with Trans World 
Airlines as reservations clerk. Then the 
mistake of a CBS television file clerk and 
Lady Luck sent him to answer a strange 
telephone call. The casting director of 
CBS-TV wanted to see him for an acting 
part for Danger. Although he proved to 
be the wrong boy, Liam Dunn, in talking 
to him, offered to watch him in a scene. 
However, he still kept his TWA job, and 
he started to write scripts for “live” tele- 
vision. 

With Mr. Dunn as his sponsor, he 
played walk-ons and extra bits in Omni- 
bus, Danger, and Studio One. He won 
the first real role against thirty of the top 
young performers from stage and TV as 
the lead in the Sunday morning program, 
Lamp unto My Feet. He has had his 
original scripts produced for this pro- 
gram, Clown Alley, and Puppets and 
People, which starred Bambi Lynn. ABC 
also presented his The Mirthmakers, star- 
ring Kenny Delmar. 

Last year he made a tour of the coun- 
try in the male leading role of Tea and 
Sympathy, playing opposite Maria Riva. 
When the role of Tom Lee was open for 
the national touring company, he was 
chosen from more than 125 boys. The 
producer, the star Maria Riva, and au- 
thor Robert Anderson liked him. Before 
the final decision was made, Bob had to 
decide whether to wait for it or accept 
either of two other offers then available. 
But with a determination which could 
not be denied, with the supporting pray- 
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ers of his dramatic coach, and an addi- 
tional assist of Mr. Dunn who had “dis- 
covered” him, he was accepted for the 
part. Bob, at last, made the grade — big 
time live theater. Broadway lay ahead. 

The current Broadway hit, Auntie 
Mame, in which Bob is currently fea- 
tured, covers a period of time from 1928 
to 1946. Rosalind Russell in the title role 
is miraculously wacky and wise in a per- 
formance that leaves nothing to be de- 
sired except perhaps a respite from the 
constant laughter she evokes. 

In the show Bob portrays Patrick 
Dennis, Auntie Mame’s nephew, from 
the age of fifteen to his middle twenties. 
In the earlier parts of the play Patrick 
is played by a child actor. Although now 
in his twenty-fourth year Bob seems to 
specialize in portraying teenagers. Last 
season he was the troubled seventeen 
year old in Tea and Sympathy. Fresh 
from drama of that Anderson play this 
part came as a challenge to him. Could 
he successfully play comedy? He re- 
sponded to the challenge with the de- 
termination of the actor bound to perfect 
his craft. Was he successful? Yes, for 
nightly at the Broadhurst Theater he 
gets more than his fair share of the 
laughs in the laughingest show in town. 

Thespian Troupe 254 is very proud of 
its young distinguished alumnus. The 
members of the troupe went to Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, to see him in Tea 
and Sympathy, at which time he was 
willing and happy to entertain them 
backstage after the matinee. When mem- 
bers of the troupe gave a demonstration 
of student directing in Boston for the 
New England Theater Conference, Bob, 
playing at that time in that city, con- 
sented to speak briefly of his own student 
days when he directed Durfee High 
School's Theater of National Thespians. 
He always drops in to see the drama 
pupils when he is in Fall River. He 
shows a real interest in the dramatics 
program of his Alma Mater, for he well 
remembers his own hopes and dreams 
of only six short years ago. 

Troupe 254 is proud of National Thes- 
pian Bob Higgins, and so is its sponsor, 
Barbara Wellington, a teacher and Thes- 
pian Sponsor, who has devoted her life 
to her profession. Thus Robert Higgins, 
author and actor, becomes the second 
Thespian of the Month of the National 
Thespian Society. 








High School Drama 
GROWS UP 


in Tennessee 


By CARROLL B. ELLIS 


HEN 411 Tennessee high school 
NG students and their drama teach- 
ers attended the first annual 
Middle Tennessee High School Drama 
Clinic held in Nashville last fall, they 
showed that drama has become a seri- 
ous study at the secondary school level. 
Keenly interested in all phases of play 
production from “How to Choose a High 
School Play” to “Lighting for the School 
Stage,” they flocked to workshops, spent 
much time with exhibits and displays, 
and viewed critically, as well as enthusi- 
astically, a special performance of a col- 
lege play that climaxed the day-long ses- 
sion. 

A lot of people would have been sur- 
prised, and maybe even a bit startled, to 
note this mature, professional attitude 
toward drama by a group too long re- 
garded as primarily concerned with mon- 
ey-raising, melodrama, and mirth. After 
attending this clinic, they would certain- 
ly have gone away convinced that the 
day of supremacy of “How the Pie Got in 
Mamie’s Eye” and “Love's Last Look” 
is no more and that high school plays are 
no longer to be classed with pie suppers 
and carnivals as purely money-raising 
projects. 

Don Garner, director of the drama 
clinic and the moving spirit in program 
planning and all other arrangements, 
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Don Garner, director of drama clinic, David Lipscomb College; Prof. Kai 
Jurgensen of Carolina Playmakers, University of North Carolina; 
and students discuss the displays exhibited at the drama clinic. 





was not surprised at the professional in- 
terest of the high school students in play 
production. Drama director at David 
Lipscomb College since 1953 (with a 
two-year interruption for military serv- 
ice), Garner has worked with college 
theaters long enough to have a healthy 
respect for the young thespian and 
boundless faith in his possibilities. 


The clinic was held under the direc- 
tion of David Lipscomb College in co- 
operation with the Speech Association 
of Tennessee. Last year the Speech As- 
sociation introduced High School Debate 
Clinics, held on campuses of Carson- 
Newman, Lipscomb, and Memphis State 
College. This year the drama clinic was 








Stalag 17, directed by Don Garner, Tennessee High School Drama Clinic. 
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added to the program by the Speech As- 
sociation in an endeavor to encourage 
serious interest in drama as an educa- 
tional activity. 


Kai Jurgensen, director of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Playmakers and 
associate professor of drama, delivered 
the main address, “Producing the High 
School Play on a Shoestring.” The key 
phrase in this interesting, practical ad- 
dress was “Imagination and courage” — 
“One must have an idea and the courage 
to carry it out.” Jurgensen suggested the 
use of non-royal classics for material, 
area staging, and outdoor theaters as 
means of cutting down costs. “It is a 
sin, declared the North Carolina pro- 
fessor, “not to have a play outside if you 
live in Middle Tennessee.” He suggest- 
ed inexpensive ways of constructing 
lights and of costuming a play. “One 
director,’ he said, “instead of renting a 
wig for thirty dollars for a Molier play, 
made it out of shredded wheat!” 


Dr. Stanley Moody, drama director 
at George Peabody College, Nashville, 
spoke on “How to Choose a High School 
Play.” While Don Garner gave a make- 
up demonstration for the students, Pro- 
fessor Biffle Moore, drama director at 
Middle Tennessee State College, Mur- 
freesboro, talked to the fifty-four teach- 
ers on “Helps and 
Source Material — 
Making the Job 
Easier. Mrs. Clay 
Tucker, regional di- 
rector of the Nation- 
al Thespian Society, 
a . oy at Colum- 

) | ia High School, Co- 
phe Me iad aikta. Tennessee, 

HS. - then spoke to the 


(Continued on page 31) 
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polishing rehearsals arrive, at least 

ten rehearsals have already been 
held on interpretation and blocking. All 
of the movement and business have been 
set and the cast have all lines of the en- 
tire play memorized. The hard and fast 
rule at this point must be “no play books 
allowed on stage by the actors at any 
time.” No director can polish a play with 
his actors still stumbling around on stage 
with books in their hands. 

Fifteen rehearsals of the planned thir- 
ty must be devoted to developing and 
polishing the production. The develop- 
ing and polishing of the play occur con- 
currently; there are no specific rehearsals 
for just developing or for just polishing. 
As used here, we refer to developing as 
the strengthening and developing of 
characterization. Each individual char- 
acter must become clearly defined and 
definite.- In addition, the characteriza- 
tions must develop so that they are in 
their correct relationship with the other 
characters. 

While this character development is 
occurring, the play is thus automatically 
becoming polished both in movement 


Bi THE time the developing and 
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Papa Is All, Troupe 877, Sturgeon Bay, Wis., High School, Lea Wildhagen, Sponsor. 


REHEARSAL TECHNIQUES 


DEVELOPING 
and POLISHING 
REHEARSALS 


By DONALD T. OLIN 


what they are doing is wrong, and that 
they will receive immediate oral adverse 
criticism. The more interruptions by the 
director the greater become the tensions 
between him and the members of his 
cast. The same results can be obtained 
by offering the criticisms and suggestions 
at the conclusion of the rehearsal. Then 
after you have explained in detail the 
further interpretations, repeat the scenes 
which need additional polishing. The 
amateur actor also needs to feel the 
unity of all acts and scenes. He must be 
aware that he is making progress and 
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Eighth night ............. Polish second half Act III 
un Act Ill 

Ninth night ................ .Run Acts II and III 

Tenth night .............. Run entire play 

Eleventh night ......... Run Act III 

Twelfth night ............ Run Act II and Act I 


Thirteenth night ...Run 
Fourteenth night ..Run 
Fifteenth night .......Run 


entire play 
entire play 
entire play 


Beginning with the first of these re- 
hearsals, all properties that affect the 
business and movement of the play 
should be used. If the actual prop re- 
quired for the public performance can 
not be obtained immediately, a reason- 
able substitute should be secured and 
used. By the tenth rehearsal, however, 
the actual prop must be in the hands of 
the actor. It is extremely difficult for 
amateur actors to visualize and panto- 
mime the use of properties. Many times 
problems will even arise when the ac- 
tual prop is used in place of the sub- 
stitute. To aid the tempo and pace and 
to give the actor more needed confidence 
are the primary and highly necessary 
reasons for using the actual properties 
as soon as possible. 

Costumes that may affect the business 
and movement should also be used as 








and business. The movement and the 
business, no matter how minute, must 
be smooth and an integral part of the 
overall] picture desired for the public 
performance. 

Don’t expect at these first rehearsals 
to accomplish too much, since this will 
be the first time the actor has been free 
from his book. He will be struggling to 
remember his lines and blocking, and 
also thinking of his characterization. 
This is a task even for the professional 
actor. Be patient by not interrupting 
the rehearsal. Save your comments 
until after the act or scene has been 
completed. 

If the director has the habit of inter- 
rupting every time something goes 
asunder, the actors will not relax and 
feel free in their interpretations. They 
will be constantly on edge, afraid that 
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can be understood. An occasional pat 
on the back will do the trick. 

In maintaining the need for unity the 
director is wise to run through a com- 
plete scene or act at each rehearsal. If 
an act breaks well into scenes, it is pos- 
sible to rehearse specific scenes. 

Although many variations of rehear- 
sal schedules may be arranged, here is 
one suggestion for the fifteen developing 
and polishing rehearsals: 





First night Polish first half Act I 
Run Act I 

Second night ............... Polish second half Act I 
Run Act II 

Third night .................. Run Act I 

Fourth night .............. Polish first half Act II 
Run Act Ill 

Fifth night ............. Polish second half Act II 
Run Act I 

Sixth night ............... kun Acts I and II 


Seventh night .......... Polish first half Act Il 
Run Act Il 


quickly as possible during these rehear- 
sals. The same rule applies here as with 
properties — if the costume can not be 
secured, find a substitute. Again, the 
actual costume must be worn by the ac- 
tor by the tenth rehearsal. This require- 
ment can readily be understood, es- 
pecially if the play is a period piece. 
The cast will have to learn and practice 
how to walk and sit in the costumes of 
the period. They need enough practice 
in them to make themselves feel at ease, 
to give themselves confidence, and to 
know that they appear “at their best.” 
If sound effects affect the timing of 
the play, they should also be used dur- 
ing these polishing rehearsals. A mem- 
ber of the sound crew must be made re- 
sponsible for having the sound effects 
present and in use at the rehearsals. 
(Continued on page 30) 
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HE SEVENTEENTH Century in 

[ England is divided into four pe- 

riods with its own _ respective 
styles of furniture. They are the Early 
Jacobean Period (1603-1649), which in- 
cluded the reigns of James I and Charles 
I; the Cromwellian Period (1649-1660), 
at which time Oliver Cromwell was 
Lord Protector of England; the late 
Jacobean Period (1660-1688), comprised 
the reigns of Charles II and James II; 
and the William and Mary Period (1688- 
1702), named for the then ruling king 
and queen. 

The Early Jacobean Period was de- 
veloped from the Elizabethan. It was 
similar to the Elizabethan in its general 
styles and proportions, but was much 
more subdued. As in the preceding pe- 
riod, there was an intermixture of Ren- 
aissance with Gothic art. 

The proportions of the furniture of 
the Early Jacobean Period were rectang- 
ular and low. This lowness was caused 
by the low ceilings of the time. Legs 
of the tables and chairs were straight, 
and turned in various designs, but the 
bulbous part of the leg was smaller, if 
used at all. The underbracing of chairs 
and tables always tied the legs together, 
and served, as it did in the Elizabethan 
Period, as foot rests, although quite 
close to the floor. Ornaments were heavy 
and consisted mostly of carvings. 

Then came the Cromwellian Period. 
Cromwell was a hater of aristocracy and 
destroyed many beautiful castles in Eng- 
land. The spirit of the times tended to- 
ward democracy, and furniture became 
simple and austere in its severity. The 
lines of all pieces were straight. The 
general effect was plain. The bulbous 
legs, so characteristic of Elizabethan and 
Early Jacobeon styles, were now out of 
fashion. Bun or ball feet remained in 
style, however, due to the Dutch influ- 
ence of the time. Underbracing was 
generally used and was stout in effect, 
but turned underbracing began to come 
into use. 

It was at this time that upholstery be- 
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gan to find a more general use. Chairs 
frequently had padded backs, as well as 
padded seats. Somber-colored materials 
and leather were selected for this pur- 
pose. The gateleg table originated in 
England at this time and other furni- 
ture of this period was the Welsh dress- 
er and the Cromwellian chair. 

When Charles II came to the throne, 
he brought with him many new ideas 
and artistic tastes that he had formed 
while wandering in foreign lands. The 
sternness and severity of Cromwell's pe- 
riod gave way to gayety and luxury be- 
fore an English people hungry for the 
pomp and splendor of royalty. 

Many foreign influences, such as 
French, Dutch, Flemish, Spanish, Portu- 
guese, and Italian were portrayed in the 
Late Jacobean Period. The principle or- 
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namental motifs were the “S” and “C” 
scrolls, which were repeated over and 
over, until they finally completed a 
panel. This style can be recognized by 
its ornamentation, by its spiral turned 
legs, and its geometrical moldings. 

Being handicapped for lack of a turn- 
ing lathe which had so enabled the 
Dutch woodworkers to bring the spiral 
to such a high degree of perfection, the 
English cabinetmakers were forced to 
acquire great skill in order to copy these 
foreign masters, and marvelous wood 
carving came into prominence. Motifs 
often used by the wood carvers of the 
period were roses, acanthus leaves, 
scrolls, and carved crowns. The crown 
symbolized the restoration of the mon- 
archy. Square leather-covered chair- 
backs, which came into popularity, were 
copied from the Portuguese. 

Chairs and settees became gorgeously 
upholstered in fine needlepoint, velvet, 
or brocade. Daybeds, which had been 
banished by Cromwell, returned. High, 
upholstered chairbacks were used for 
the first time. 

Playing with cards became the vogue, 
and tea, coffee, and cocoa had been add- 


ed to the beverages of England. All 


PERIOD FURNITURE 
AND HAND PROPS 


THE 
SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY 


By CHARLES R. TRUMBO 


these factors led to a demand for smaller 
and lighter tables than had been the 
fashion. 

Charles II was succeeded by James 
II, who was very unpopular. Conditions 
caused him to flee from the country, at 
which time his daughter Mary, who had 
married William of Holland, was invited 
to the throne. Mary was interested in 
house furnishings. Her influence on 
styles and manners of the time was 
great. The interest for needlepoint work 
and embroideries of all kinds was due 
to her love of this art. 

The William and Mary style was a 
complete revolution. One may identify 
the furniture of this period by the turned 
legs with inverted cups; by the serpen- 
tine-shaped stretchers, usually crossed, 
and frequently with a finial at the inter- 
section. The cabinet work was rectang- 
ular and arched; and double-arched 
backs on cabinets, as well as on the 
backs of settees and chairs, were a dis- 
tinguishing feature. 

The backs of chairs were high and 
rounded at the top. Some of them were 
carved and caned or upholstered, and 
sometimes there was a combination of 
these styles. Backs were slanted some- 
what, and seats were square. The spiral- 
turned leg was a survival of the Late 
Jacobean Period. 

Later in the William and Mary Peri- 
od, the Dutch cabriole leg, hoof-foot, 
came into use. Feet were consistently 
the Dutch bun, the Dutch ball-and-claw, 
and the Spanish scroll. Block-feet were 
found on low chests of drawers. Arms 
usually flared outward and were made 
of wood, or were upholstered and roll- 
ed over. The Dutch cockle-shell motif 
was much favored. Another character- 
istic was the apron-shaped ornamenta- 
tion with pendants. Marquetry, inlaid 
work, was exceedingly popular, and 
veneering first began to be used to any 
great extent. 

The Dutch had brought a knowledge 
of lacquer from the Orient, and in Eng- 
land it became quite popular. Painting 
and gilding on the legs and underbrac- 
ing were used, and rich color effects 
were popular. They were strong and 
vigorous: reds, blues and greens con- 
trasting with the gilding. The colors in 

(Continued on page 28) 
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less exploits of the Cyclops, a 

race of one-eyed giants who 
forged a thunderbolt which enabled the 
mighty Zeus to defeat another race of 
giants, the formidable Titans. Actually, 
today’s electronic Cyclops—the one- 
eyed television camera—is formidable 
not by virtue of its ability to forge thun- 
derbolts or even to transmit an image 
of them, but rather by its limitations. 
Richard Hubbell, pioneer television pro- 
ducer, reminds us that unlike a human 
being who has two eyes and two ears, 
television is “a single system” and there- 
fore “monocular” or one-eyed. Careful 
camera usage and a thorough under- 
standing of its capabilities enable the 
television director to adjust from the 
binocular “live” theater to the monocu- 
lar television theater. 


Gis mythology records the law- 


The camera eye is the major link be- 
tween the production in the studio and 


‘the viewer. Furthermore it is one of the 


major visual tools of television produc- 
tion. Other tools include the physical 
setting and properties of the play and 
the facial expression and physical ac- 
tions of the actors. Both are familiar to 
the director and student of dramatics, 
and the techniques involved are not 
unique. The camera, however, can 
prove to be an enigmatic barrier which 
prevents non-professional theater groups 
from considering the production of the 
television play whether as an experi- 
mental exercise in the classroom, an as- 
sembly program, or as an actual pres- 
entation at the local television station. 
A detailed technical description of the 
construction and operation of the stan- 
dard image orthicon camera might eas- 
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The television camera in place for a ‘two shot’’ 


ah 








of the two actors ina 


WFIL-TV (Philadelphia) drama production. Note the cameraman 
adjusting the focus of the lens. 





A standard image orthicon television camera, on a pedestal mount, is moved 
in for a closeup of the arm and hand of the seated actor. 
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THE 
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EYE 


By DELWIN B. DUSENBURY 


ily prove more discouraging than en- 
couraging to those contemplating experi- 
mentation with television techniques. 
Our purpose will be to approach the 
electronic Cyclops with caution and in 
a very elementary fashion. 

First of all, the camera must be 
thought of as a flexible tool in the hands 
of the director. To use it in this manner 
does not require a detailed knowledge 
of its construction, but, primarily, an 
awareness of its qualities in transmitting 
the visual image being presented before 
its lens. Recently, a television producer 
reported that he needed only one cam- 
era which he would set up on a wide 
lens and have it capture the play being 
performed on the studio floor. It would 
be “the seeing eye of the ideal spectator” 
and would duplicate the view of the 
audience, seated in the theater auditori- 
um, seeing the play framed by the pro- 
scenium arch. Like many theater direc- 
tors, this producer is mistakenly seeing 
the television play as being a stage pres- 
entation photographed from an immov- 
able camera. The movement of the cam- 
era itself, as well as the different types 
of “shots,” depending on the lens used, 
is the unique feature of the television 
theater that differentiates it from the 
“live” theater. 

Cameras generally are mounted on 
some type of movable base, or dolly, 
with rubber-tired wheels. A common 
type is the tripod dolly which can be 
easily moved by the cameraman. Simi- 
larly the pedestal camera mounting, as 
seen in the illustrations, can be moved 
by the cameraman without assistance. 
In well-equipped studios a third type 
of camera mounting may be found. This 
is the crane, which, depending on size, 
can be lowered to approximately 16 
inches from the floor or raised to a height 
of nine feet or more above the floor. A 
crane camera cannot be moved by the 
cameraman, who is often seated or stand- 
ing on a small platform directly behind 
the camera. The man who serves as the 
source of mobile power for the crane 
camera is known as the “dolly pusher.” 
Thus the camera, depending on _ its 
mounting, can be moved across the set 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Rama and the Tigers, a recent production by Troupe 1000, Upper Darby, Pa., Sr. High School, presented a stimulating 


se Se 





challenge to Maizie G. Weil, Technical Director and Co-sponsor of the troupe. Miss Reed directed. 





SCENERY FOR 
CHILDREN’S THEATER 


N THE series of articles in this col- 
umn this year we have presented ac- 
counts of various “aids” to Children’s 

Theater. Among these aids we have 
cited the inspiration of two of the thea- 
ter’s most gifted authorities in the fields 
of playwriting and directing; we have 
reported the work in makeup of one of 
our most competent sponsors; and we 
have related the experiences in costum- 
ing of another of our dedicated workers 
in the area of Children’s Theater. With- 
out exception the value of the message 
has been inherent in the training in the 
field and in the devotion to the cause of 
entertainment for children. 

Now we come to another important 
element of Children’s Theater: Scenery 
for the Children’s Play. In the course of 
this discussion reference will be made 
to another specialist in her field (tech- 
nical theater), Maizie G. Weil, Upper 
Darby Senior High School, Upper Dar- 
by, Pennsylvania. Miss Weil, whose en- 
thusiasm for Children’s Theater has real- 
ly been the strong motivation for its de- 
velopment in Upper Darby, has studied 
and worked in college and university 
theater at Middlebury College, the State 
University of Iowa, Denver University, 
and the University of Minnesota. 

As a play director who over the years 
has “made do” with almost every imagi- 
nable substitute for real technical di- 
rection — scenery hammered together by 
some co-operative person in the manual 
arts department, scenery designed (more 
or less) and painted by some co-opera- 
tive person in the art department, plays 
run by an untrained school stage crew — 
I fee] that I am in a position to know 
how detrimental this type of work by 
well-intentioned but theater-untrained 
people can be. By the same token I feel 
-that I can appreciate and evaluate the 
work of a trained technical director in 
the whole area of high school theater 
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and especially in Children’s Theater. If 
the school is small and the theater pro- 
gram of the school limited or if there is 
that most unusual situation in which the 
director of plays is assigned only to 
school theater, it is certainly possible for 
the play director and technical director 
to be the same person —if she is trained 
in both areas. However, for any sort of 
co-ordinated high school theater pro- 
gram, it is highly important that the 
technical work not be treated as a step- 
child craft but as a real art. As long as 
the stage crew is an aggregation of un- 
trained bunglers who have grown bump- 
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tious in their ignorance, high school the- 
ater, whether it is for children or adult 
audiences, will continue to merit the pa- 
tronizing attitude of local administration, 
college educators, and all trained work- 
ers in theater. And, as long as the stage 
crew is a dumping ground for inept, dis- 
appointed actors, high-school theater 
will deserve no better reputation than 
it now has in too many quarters. When 
high school technical theater is treated 
rightly as the art that it is, and when the 
group composing the technical produc- 
tion crews are trained, imaginative stu- 
dents with real devotion to their phase 
of theater, then the whole area of high 
school theater will come to be recogniz- 
ed as the valuable training ground that 
it can be. This situation is not likely to 
develop as long as theré is untrained 
teacher leadership in this area, and as 
long as high school play production is 


treated as a hierarchy with the actor- 
lead in a production at the top and a 
scene-construction worker at the bottom. 


In answer to my probing about the 
importance of scenery for Children’s 
Theater, Miss Weil says, “We must have 
actors and we must have light, and al- 
though we don't have to have scenery, 
it is highly important because it en- 
hances the production and _ stimulates 
the imagination of the child audience.” 
She further says that scenery for Chil- 
dren’s Theater is exciting to develop be- 
cause of the impetus to the imagination 
of the designer and those crew members 
working on construction. An imagina- 
tively conceived piece of a window or 
house or tree can stimulate the imagina- 
tion of the children in the audience so 
that they complete the piece to their 
own imaginative satisfaction. Miss Weil 
cites another reason that scenery for 
Children’s Theater is “fun” when she 
says that the children love tricks, and in 
turn the Crew loves to contrive those 
tricks. The following are just a few stage 
devices that invariably thrill the child 
audience: the growing beanstalk in Jack 
and the Beanstalk, the trees that grow 
and sing and light-up in Simple Simon, 
and the tigers that turn to butter in 
Rama and the Tigers. 


The actual process of developing 
scenery for the Children’s Play follows 
the same general pattern as that used 
for creating scenery for all of our pro- 
ductions, except that there is the per- 
sistent attention to the highly imagina- 
tive and colorful for the Children’s Plays. 
First, there is no member of Crew who 
has not successfully passed the course 
in stagecraft, which includes training in 
the fundamentals of scene design, set 
construction and painting, and lighting. 
Often the set is designed by Miss Weil, 
but if a member of the technical group 
wishes to try his hand at designing, he 
is encouraged to do so under Miss Weil's 
supervision and with her guidance. In 
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THEATRE SCENECRAFT 


by Vern Adix 
Foreword by ARNOLD GILLETTE 


A complete technical book for the theatre, written by one of 
the most distinguished technical artists in the country, and amplified 
by the universal language of pictures. 


The author has designed this book for use by students of the 
theatre, community theatres, high schools, and children’s theatres. 
Avoiding technical language, he has outlined each step in simple 
terms, and illustrated it with simple drawings. There are around 
) 400 drawings and photographs to accompany the text. 


























Cloth Cover 
= 332 pages 
r- 350 photographs $6.50 per copy 
a 40 photographs 
n. 
.. THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 
‘ CLOVERLOT 
]- 
y, ANCHORAGE, KENTUCKY 
n- 
: 
. any case the first step is the ignoring of | with Children’s Plays in favor of the building pieces too tall or too short for 
wil any pictures of sets or floor plans in the _story-book set with occasional use of the _ the accepted design. The next process 
mA publisher’s copy of the script. The mat- stylized set.) The next step is the de- is the making of front and rear eleva- 
re ter of designing is treated as the creative veloping in color of the sketches of the tions, and details for specific pieces of 
wa process which it is. The play is read and _ sets. Then comes the making of floor scenery. Another important phase of the 
“ reread to absorb the technical require- _ plans, taking into account (1) the sizeof _ pre-planning is the designing of the 
wl ments of the script as well as the mood __ the stage to be used, (2) whether a full _ lighting. _Here choice of color of light to 
rs and the spirit of the play; then the de- _ set or space staging is to be used. In be used is dictated by color of sets, color 
si] cision is made as to whether the set any case it is imperative to work with — of costumes, and mood of play. 
fr which will best reflect the spirit of the close regard for the exact dimensions of After the sketches and details are 
wf play should be realistic, story-book, or the stage in order to avoid the unforgiv- completed, then comes the process of 
7 stylized. (It should be noted here that able situation of building a set too large _ construction. Here, as in all phases of 
re there is a strong tendency in our work _ or too small for the area to be used, or _ production, training and imagination are 
os important in following the details. Miss 
rd Weil says that in the area of construc- 
I tion, there is probably a place for the 
we occasional worker who can only wield 
i .}!0Ull a hammer, but she stresses that even 
‘ here, the more capable the worker is, the 
better the construction will be. In the 
area of construction there is further op- 
ms portunity for the creative and imagina- 
vS tive trained students in the construction 
od of the many interesting props necessary 
O- for Children’s Plays. And of course the 
T- area of scene painting is another chal- 
a- lenging project for trained students. 
* After the set has been developed, then 
ad comes the process of Crew organization 
ra and the co-ordination of technical pro- 
on fina duction with the work of Cast. Because 
‘ we regard our Crews as capable trained 
7 experts in their respective areas, the 
i“ various Crew positions are coveted as- 
A | y ee signments, hoped for and worked to- 
I's January Thaw, Troupe 805, Highland Park, N.J., High School, ward from one production to the next. 
In Gertrude Patterson, Sponsor. (Continued on page 25) 
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THREE POPULAR COMEDIES 
by 
KURTZ GORDON 


MONEY MAD 


Two of the Play Service's most popular plays for high schools are JUMPIN’ JUPITER and 
HENRIETTA THE EIGHTH. Now the author of these amusing comedies has written another, 


which we believe will prove equally popular. 





This is a gay, fast-moving farce about two families who have lived next door to each other—and 
practically in each other's houses—for years. The children go to school together, the maids argue 
amiably, and the fathers involve each other in business deals. It’s this last that causes all the 
trouble: the fathers find what they think will be a get-rich-quick scheme, and they secretly in- 
vest their elder children’s college trust funds in it. The scheme backfires, the money is presum- 
ably lost, and each father blames the other. The result is a feud of monumental proportions 
with parents, children and maids entering the battlefield. One father bribes his younger son 
to perpetrate all sorts of tricks and noisy annoyances to irritate his once friendly neighbors; and 
the neighbors retaliate by inviting their younger daughter to have her gang rehearse its hill- 
billy stunt night act in their living room. At the height of all this, Janet and Keith, whose col- 
lege money was used, turn an apparent loss into a profitable investment that will pay their 
way through college, and for a while it looks as though peace would be restored. But then the 
parents discover that each had made a secret deal to sell his house to a fish peddler to spite 
the other—and the feud erupts again with an even bigger bang than before. 


This play is well suited to high schools and gives the director an opportunity to use extras at 
his discretion. 


Royalty, $25. 9 men, 9 women. Books, 90c. 








HENRIETTA THE EIGHTH 


The three daughters of a community-minded 
widow are left to the care of their mother’s 
private secretary. The 8th secretary is about to 
arrive, and the girls plan to subjugate her to 
their commands as they ve done with the other 
secretaries. But Henrietta has other plans: she 
straightens out the girls personal lives, helps 
them win their boyfriends, and then is revealed 
as a novelist who became a secretary to study 
the household as copy for her next book. A 
warm and affectionate play. 


6 men, 9 women; high school extras. Royalty, 
$15. Books, 90c. 


JUMPIN’ JUPITER 


This is the tale of three Broadway hopefuls 
who share an apartment in New York. They're 
about to be thrown out of the apartment be- 
cause they cant pay their rent, when they get 
mixed up in a kidnapping. By accident, they 
get hold of the $50,000 ransom money, and 
their efforts to get rid of it and solve the kid- 
napping lead to one hilarious situation after 
another. Finally the kidnapped girl is safely 
returned, our three young actresses get the 
reward money and a happy ending is had by all. 


4 men, 8 women. Royalty, $10. Books, 90c. 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, INC. 


14 East 38th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Seventh Heaven, Troupe 1375, Scio, Ohio, High School, 


Virginia Wiggins, Sponsor. 





SEVENTH HEAVEN 
Scio, Ohio, High School 
IN THIS era of plays exposing the less 
alluring traits of human beings, 
Seventh Heaven, though frankly melo- 
drama, is a refreshing departure. It is 
easy to find many not-so-oldsters who 
affectionately remember the original 
play with Helen Mencken and George 
Gaul, and the two movies, with Janet 
Gaynor and Charles Farrell, and James 
Stewart and Simone Simone. And of 
course there was the not-so-successful 
revival of this play as a musical on 
Broadway last spring. 

Seventh Heaven, locale the Paris of 
1914, has two sets: Act I, a street in the 
slums of Montmartre; Acts II and III, 
Chico’s seventh-floor flat. The exterior 
set for our production was made of cor- 
rugated cardboard in heavy sheets and 
masking tape, this nailed to upright 
braced frames. It was stationary, to per- 
mit the shifting of the three-sectioned 
interior set. 

“Eloise,” the famous taxi, was an an- 
cient Model-T Ford with just enough 
life left in her to wheeze across the 
stage. She was brought in through the 
gym doors (with about three inches’ 
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A Famous By-Line of the Theotre! 


Costume rentals for complete 
productions or any part there- 
of, to schools, colleges and 
little theatres everywhere. 
100,000 costumes in stock — 
promptly available at very 
moderate rates. You name the 
production or general list of 
requirements—we send full in- 
formation without obligation. 


Eaves Building 
151 WEST 46th ST * NEW YORK 1° NY 
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clearance!) and moved up on the stage 
by means of a ramp. The New York 


show, which some of us saw after our . 


production, set by Vertés (see THEATRE 
Arts, July, 1955, and August, 1955), used 
a cardboard model of Eloise. 

The interior set, assembled in three 
sections, was lashed together with wire 
for each performance, and moved on 
tiny steel ball-bearing rollers, silent and 
invisible. The interior stood inside the 
exterior. Stage crew made record time — 
five minutes! 

Sets were painted in blue, red, white, 
and analagous colors, costumes follow- 
ing the same plan. Flat oil paints, detail 
work in tempera, charcoal, and pastels, 
made stunning colors. The cyclorama, 
depicting the rooftops of Paris and the 
white domes of the Sacré Coeur Cathe- 
dral, dominated Acts II and III. A vivid 
poster of Montmartre, sent to us by M. 
Jean Beliard, French Consul for this 
area, served as model. M. Beliard gra- 
ciously sent us much picture material on 
France and a handsome five-foot French 
tri-color which we mounted with the 
United States flag in the school lobby. 

We rented World War I French Army 
uniforms (authentic, and _ striking in 
horizon blue and scarlet), and Pére 
Chevillon’s costume. Civilian costumes 
were made by girls in the cast and col- 
lected from attic trunks. Furniture for 
Chico's flat was suitably romantic and 
shabby, lent us by a local antique deal- 
er. Reproductions of Toulouse-Lautrec 
posters were used. 

The main problem to most directors 
would be the manhole in the stage floor. 
Not necessary at all! We did not use one 
— we brought Chico in from an alley be- 
side the café. Just as effective! 

Sound records (Major) of the Armi- 
stice celebration were tape-recorded. 
Music on records was hand-manipulated 
from the wings. Some wonderful music 
is available for this play: The Garde 
Républicaine Band of Paris with a docu- 
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mentary of French military music, thrill- 
ingly played; Frank Chacksfield’s “Eve- 
ning in Paris” (includes “C'est Paris,” 
“Valentine,” and “Pigalle” ); and the Ar- 
thur Fiedler recording of Offenbach’s 
“Gaité Parisienne.” 

The plot: Chico, a cocky but tender- 
hearted sewer-cleaner, is an unbeliever 
because God has ignored his prayers. He 
considers himself “a very remarkable fel- 
low” who needs nobody. Events trans- 
pire in a tenderly comic way to disprove 
his theories. He becomes involved in the 
life of Diane, rescuing her from the 
abuse of her depraved sister Nana. He 
marries Diane but is at once called to 
war. He is reported killed in action, and 
Diane's life is empty, her faith in “le 
Bon Dieu” crushed. But Chico returns 
to her, blinded, but still “a very remark- 
able fellow.” 

We suggest that Seventh Heaven be 
done as a frankly romantic, sentimental, 
but not “hammy” piece, and directed 





The Cat and the Canary, Troupe 1070, 
Columbian High School, Tiffin, Ohio, 
Mary Herron, Sponsor. 





and acted with a light and sympathetic 
touch, falling just short of fantasy. It 
can be a vividly beautiful thing to see; 
it has basically sound concepts; it is 
richly an “actor’s play”; and, if we must 
be mercenary (and what's sinful about 
Standing Room Only???), audiences love 


it! VIRGINIA WIGGINS 
Sponsor, Troupe 1375 


THE CAT AND THE CANARY 
Columbian High School, Tiffin, Ohio 
pay panels, hidden jewels, and 

weird noises in The Cat and the 
Canary furnish enough thrills to keep a 
modern audience on the edges of their 
seats for a full evening of spine-tingling 
entertainment. 

In accordance with Cyrus Canby 
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THE NIGHT WAS DARK 
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West’s will, Roger Crosby, lawyer, has 
summoned the six surviving members of 
the family to a reading of the document 
at midnight in Glencliff Manor where 
Mr. West died twenty years before. Be- 
cause of his jealousy and greed, Char- 
lie Wilder, villain of the story and dis- 
appointed heir, tries to drive to insanity 
Annabelle West, who inherited the estate 
and valuable heirloom necklace. He is 
foiled in his attempt, but not before he 
kills the kindly lawyer and perpetrates 
many other deeds, frightening all in the 
house. 

The cast of six men and four women 
includes some excellent character studies, 
one of whom is a negro woman servant. 
The heaviest role is that of Annabelle 
West, who inherits the estate. 

Two stage settings are required but 
placing the bedroom scene for Act Il 
inside the permanent and substantial li- 
brary setting used in Acts I and III en- 
abled the crew to make the change with 
little moving of furniture and in a short 
time. The audience did not suspect that 
the book shelves in the library conceal- 
ed a secret door until the claw-like 
hands of the villain reached through to 
drag the lawyer inside. Although no 
stairs are indicated in the stage plan, 
two steps leading down into the library 
from the hall gave different playing 
levels and added to the effectiveness of 
entrances and exits. 

A door in an old flat was made to 
slide to one side so the body of the law- 
yer could fall from the secret closet in 
the bedroom. Decorative strips on the 
side facing the audience gave a panel 
effect. Similar designs on the other two 
walls completed the deception. 

Claw-like hands of the villain were 
sleeves of black flannel with strips of sil- 
ver paper sewed on top of each finger. 

After patient rehearsal, all the panels, 
lights, and sound effects worked perfect- 
ly on the night of the performance. The 
development of skill and poise among 
the members of the cast and the enthu- 
siastic response of the audience made 
the production of The Cat and the Ca- 
nary a gratifying experience. 

Mary HERRON 
Sponsor, Troupe 1070 


THE NIGHT WAS DARK 


Edison High School, Gary, Indiana 


‘ie BOYS and girls of our Troupe 
926 thoroughly enjoyed doing The 
Night Was Dark. It was something new 
to them and presented a challenge in 
acting and character parts. The eccen- 
tric old millionaire, Benjamin Garth, late 
one stormy winter night, summons by 
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cryptically worded telegrams all his 
living heirs to his isolated mountain 
home for 24 hours. They come thinking 
the old man is dead, each expecting that 
when the will is read they will receive 
his share of his millions. Only his attor- 
ney knows that he is still alive. Much 
to the disapproval of his attorney, Ben- 
jamin takes this way to find out to which 
one he will leave his wealth. Then the 
fun begins with ghosts, vanishing guests, 
talking portraits, screams in the dark, 
and many, many more surprises. 
Though there were problems, they 
were easily solved. With the aid of the 
art department a good likeness of the 
boy who played Benjamin Garth was 
done in oil. This picture was hung over 
the fireplace. Then with the spotlight 
and green gelatin it was easy to put the 
green light on the picture of Benjamin 
at the right time. Sound effects of win- 
ter winds were played on the record 
player through the microphone. Arti- 
ficial snow was used. By the use of our 
electrical control switch, we had no 
trouble in putting out all lights. Time 
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Smilin’ Through, Troupe 126, Community 
High School, Alton, Illinois, 
Mildred Rutledge, Sponsor. 





and practice made sure that lights, shots, 
and screams clicked with the words to 
the play. 

All parts are good, the old man Ben- 
jamin, the Russian butler, the woman 
with hallucinations and many others. It 
is enough to say that the audience was 
hilariously entertained. 

ETHEL LARRABEE 
Sponsor, Troupe 926 


SMILIN’ THROUGH 
Alton, Illinois, Sr. High School 
¢ ee OF the most popular plays that 
our school has presented was the 
comedy, Smilin’ Through. We were a 
bit weary of the usual teen-age type of 
play and wanted something different. 
What better play could we have chosen! 

This comedy has a prologue and three 
acts. The setting is an English garden. 
The first act is in 1914. The second act 
is a flash back to fifty years earlier. The 
last act is in 1919. The plot centers 
around a woman who is killed by a re- 
jected suitor on the night of her wed- 
ding to the man she loves. She promises 
to return to undo the wrong. A young 
man and a girl of the present genera- 
tion fall in love and are separated by 
their parents. She returns to help them. 

We have the usual outdoor setting. To 
this we added a stone wall, Japanese 
lanterns, a fence and a gate, flower 
boxes, and outdoor furniture. Amber 
and blue lighting made the setting most 
attractive. 

Costumes presented no problem for 
us. We are most fortunate in being able 
to borrow from our local Little Theatre 
group; they have a fine collection. 

The hardest parts to portray are those 
of the two old men. However, if a club 
has some boys of a little more than aver- 
age ability, these characters can be eas- 
ily interpreted. The cast enjoyed pre- 
senting this comedy. The audience was 
most appreciative. We were pleased 
that we had selected a different type 
play. Mivprep RUTLEDGE 
Sponsor, Troupe 126 


NOTE: ALL FOUR PLAYS PUBLISHED BY SAMUEL 
FRENCH, N. Y. C. 
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Jonathan Logan Style #1033 


Dacron and cotton striped shirtwaist dress. Blue, 
pink, yellow, toast. 





Jonathan Logan Style #830 
nN a nN Drip and dry cotton print with bouffant skirt, 


cummerbund. Blue with green, pink with red. 


For the Jonathan Logan dealer nearest you, write to: 


JONATHAN LOGAN, INC., 1407 Broadway, New York City, 18. © 


A Dramatic March 
... into Spring 


Jonathan Logan 








Style #838 


Cotton madras sheath with white pique jabot. 


Red, lime, turquoise. 


DRAMATICS 
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MARCH MELANCHOLY 
groper have I been really absorbed 


in a television show — in fact so sel- 
dom I can count the occasions on one 
hand. Now I can count on becoming 
absorbed every Sunday afternoon in 
Odyssey. Webster defines this word as 
“an extended trip or journey; a series 
of travels.” Indeed this weekly hour has 
been patterned to fit exactly this defini- 
tion. Of course Odyssey, like so many 
other shows, was conceived to give Wide, 
Wide, World a run for its time and view- 
ers; but I am inclined to believe that 
much research went into this series be- 
fore it was accepted for its particular 
position. To me it seems Wide, Wide, 
World has become short, short publicity 
jaunts between long, long commercials. 

Odyssey’s first offering concerned the 
rise and fall of Virginia City, Nevada, 
in which was featured the story of the 
Comstock Lode. Natives of that town 
brought to life fine character portrayals 
plus on-the-spot shots of today’s remains 
of that town with its majestic but worn 
buildings still standing against their 
desert and mountains, yet seemingly fad- 
ing away sadly into the sand from which 
they came. It was fascinating to see and 
to hear this history of the Comstock 
Lode —and although I read of it in 
American History books in high school, 
I never thought anything more of it. 
Now this one instance in the growth of 
this great country will be ever in my 
mind. That, dear readers, is what tele- 
vision can do, if it is used to its fullest 
capacity! 

Allow me to comment further on Odys- 
sey, for certainly its history of jazz — real 
jazz — was profoundly narrated and pro- 
duced. They Took a Blue Note took us 
along the back roads and river banks of 
Georgia and Louisiana into small left- 
overs of what once were great Southern 
mansions to hear in his own words, from 
a man who had once been a slave on the 
plantations, how messages were chanted 
across the cotton fields so that their own- 
ers wouldn't know they were in contact 
with each other; how noises made with 
anything which could substitute for an 
instrument became rhythm; how road 
gangs even aligned miles of railroad 
tracks in rhythm; how chants and then 





COMING YOUR WAY 


BATTLE HYMN, drama, Rock Hudson, Dan 
Duryea, Martha Hyer, Anna Kashfi. (U-I) 

MISTER CORY, drama, Martha Hyer, Tony 
Curtis. (U-I) 

KELLY AND ME, musical, Piper Laurie, 
Van Johnson. (U-I) 

OH, MEN! OH, WOMEN!, comedy, Ginger 
Rogers, Dan Dailey. (20th) 

JEANNIE, musical, Vera-Ellen, Tony Mar- 
tin. (AA) 

FULL OF LIFE, comedy, Judy Holliday, 
Richard Conte. (Col) 

RAINTREE COUNTY, drama, Elizabeth 
Taylor, Montgomery Clift. (MGM) 

THE YOUNG STRANGER, drama, James 
MacArthur, Kim Hunter. (RKO) 
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Skipper's 
Scuttlebutt 


songs or just music began as the only 
emotional outlet for pent-up, disillusion- 
ed, frustrated souls. Yes, these and many 
more stirring scenes and occurrences 
were beautifully drawn out of the deep, 
deep South only, I'm beginning to be- 
lieve, as the men behind Odyssey can do. 
Thank you, CBS, for this profound step 
in the right direction. 


CHANGING CHANNELS 


CBS-TV—To Tell the Truth is an inter- 
esting program with a format that is a 
pleasant offbeat from the all too many 
quiz and panel shows. Yes, it does 
have a panel of four people and a 
moderator — and the panel questions 
participants on the show — but there 
ends the comparison. Participants are 
questioned three-at-a-time instead of 
individually. Three people stating that 
each is the same person are introduced 
to panel and audience. Only the actual 
person is required to tell the truth; 
the other two may stray as far from 
the truth as they wish in order to con- 
fuse the panel. The moderator reads 
a sworn statement by the real “John 
Doe,” thus telling who he is, what he 
does, where he lives, etc. The panel 








On the American Stage 
over a CENTURY 


Send for Illustrated 
Costume Plot 


VAN HORN « SON 


THEATRICAL COSTUMERS 
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members are given 30 second intervals 
for questioning which amounts to only 
a total of five minutes. After the 
questioning each panelist must decide 
who is the right one of the three. What 
I like best about this program is that 
we at home don't know, until the panel 
is told, the solution — which makes it 
more enjoyable in our trying to guess 
correctly — or to out-guess the panel. 

ABC-TV—By now you know one of my 
pet aversions — commercials! They are 
in my book too raucous and too fre- 
quent! However, Skipper has found 
one companys effective advertising 
easier to watch as well as to hear and 
thus history is made. Lawrence Welk’s 
pleasant melodies are welcome to my 
ears anytime —and so is the Dodge- 
Plymouth selling job which is an all- 
important part of this show. I honest- 
ly believe, despite Mr. Welk’s superb 
style of orchestration, were the com- 
mercials handled any other way the 
program would not have the following 
it has. 





BROADWAY LINE-UP 


ALVIN THEATER—No Time for Sergeants, 
Andy Griffith. Comedy. 


ANTA THEATER—Middle of the Night, 
Edward G. Robinson. Drama. 


BROADHURST THEATER—Auntie Mame, 
Rosalind Russell. Comedy. 


CORT THEATER—Diary of Anne Frank, 
Joseph Schildkraut. Drama. 

HELEN HAYES THEATER-—Long Day’s 
Journey into Night, Florence Eldrich, Frederic 
March. Drama. 


HELLINGER THEATER—My Fair Lady, 
Julie Andrews, Rex Harrison. Musical comedy. 


IMPERIAL THEATER—Most Happy Fella. 
Musical drama. 


LYCEUM THEATER—The Happiest Mil- 
lionaire, Walter Pidgeon. Comedy. 


MAJESTIC THEATER—Happy Hunting, 
Ethel Merman. Musical comedy. 


MOROSCO THEATER—Major Barbara, Cor- 
nelia Otis Skinner, Charles Laughton, Burgess 
Meredith. Comedy. 


MUSIC BOX THEATER-Separate Tables, 
Margaret Leighton, Eric Portman. Drama. 


NATIONAL THEATER-—Inherit the Wind, 
Paul Muni. Drama. 


ST. JAMES THEATER-—Lil Abner, Edith 
Adams. Musical comedy. 


SHUBERT THEATER-The Bells Are Ring- 
ing, Judy Holliday. Musical comedy. 





NEW FILM STRIP 


BASIC STAGE LIGHTING 


2 parts — 35 mm. — Color 
Part |. Principles & Functions 
Part Il. Instruments & Methods 
Price: Sale, $13.00 set; Rental: $3.00 ea. 
Available Now 


PARAMOUNT 


Cosmetics & Theatrical Make-up 
242 W. 27 St., N.Y. 1, N.Y. 
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LA HABRA, CALIF. Troupe 903 


The initiation of La Habra’s National Thes- 
pian Troupe 903 was held on January 14, 1957, 
in the La Habra High School Cafetorium. The 
audience consisted of all speech and drama stu- 
dents of our school. We used the informal 
ceremony with the three installation cere- 
monies. First, the troupe was installed by 
Walter Pray, principal of the high school. Then 
the officers #4 the troupe were initiated. After 
this the other members were initiated. Our 
first activity as a Thespian Troupe will be a 
one-act play for The Pasadena Playhouse Con- 
test in March.—Billie Minyard, Secretary. 


— 
MARION, KANSAS Troupe 610 


This past year, our first in Thespian, was 
really a great one. The first real production was 
the presentation of two one-act plays, Song of 
Glory and Our Miss Brooks and the Christmas 
Carol, for a Christmas assembly. They were 
both a success. Following this, we put on three 
more one-act plays in February: Sorry, Wrong 
Number, Summer Comes to the Diamond “O”, 
and The Last Curtain—all of which were en- 
thusiastically received. 

Later in February we took our contest play, 
The Last Curtain, to the Cottonwood Valley 
League Play Festival where it received a 
a superior plus rating. At the district festi- 
val in March we received a “I” rating. We are 
looking forward to added triumph in the State 
Festival in April. 


a, ws 





Now we are busily casting our senior play, 
The Remarkable Incident at Carson Corners, 
which has an all Thespian cast. It will be pre- 
sented in April, and is expected to be one of 
our finest productions.—Scribe. 


—()—- 
SILVERTON, OREGON Troupe 1337 


A twelve year old girl, a negro mammy and 
a seven year old boy, are the main characters 
for the play, Member of the Wedding, which 
was produced by our troupe, this year. It was 
the first time the play was put on in arena 
style. This style brought up some problems, 
but we were well rewarded when it finally 
went on stage. The whole play took place in 
one setting, the back yard, and because of this, 
everything from the kitchen had to be gotten 
from behind the curtain. In one scene when 
the twelve year old girl and the seven year 
old boy were throwing water at each other, 
one person in the audience got wet. It was a 
very realistic play. 

We used negro grease paint for the first-time 
and then spent the next part of our lives get- 
ting it off. Also there was a great deal of prac- 
tice with using a southern oon 

Next year we will have a new auditorium, 
one that is built to have the best sound pos- 
sible and almost everything else. It is really 
the actor's dream come true, and all the Thes- 
pians are looking forward to acting in it. We 
are planning to do three or four plays next 
year.—Pamela Small, Scribe. 
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An effective publicity poster for Time Out 
for Ginger, Troupe 60, Boulder, Colorado, 
High School, Ada Burton, Sponsor. 





BELLE VERNON, PA. Troupe 986 


Troupe 986 of Bellmar High School can 
look back on the year 1955-1956 and say, “We 
really had a successful year.” The troupe began 
its efforts enthusiastically with the presentation 
of its annual three-act play. This year Time 
Out for Ginger captivated the audience. The 
entire troupe co-operated to make Time Out 
for Ginger one of the best plays ever presented 











For information and terms, contact: 


Music THEATRE, INCORPORATED takes pleasure in offering for school production 


The Broadway SMASH Musical 





The following HIT MUSICALS are also available: 


By THE BEAUTIFUL SEA — CALL ME MADAM — Wisn You WERE HERE — Wuere’s CHARLEY? 
THE GIRL IN THE PINK TIGHTS — Guys AND vous — Kismet — WHicH BUTTON SHOES 
GENTLEMEN PREFER BLONDES —and the new DIE FLEDERMAUS (Version used by Sir Thos. Beecham) 


MUSIC THEATRE, 
119 West 57th Street, New York 19, New York 


INCORPORATED 








DRAMATICS 








on Bellmar’s stage. Fifteen pledges were initi- 
ated into Thespian membership in an impres- 
sive candlelight ceremony held a few weeks 
after the play. The remainder of the year was 
devoted to the improvement of techniques 
through original club programs; and, as the 
final effort, Troupe 986 produced its second 
annual children’s play, The King’s Toothache, 
for the grade school youngsters. All in all, it 
was a year of which the troupe can be proud. 
—Carolyn Boag, Vice-President; Andrea Bar- 
satto, Secretary. 
--O— 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS Troupe 719 


Our Thespian Troupe has had a very suc- 
cessful year. Highlights were Time Out for 
Ginger, the “Footlighter” play, and Ladies of 
the jury, our senior play. Both were smooth 
performances of unusual calibre for high school 
amateurs. We also produced a contest play for 
Interscholastic League, which won _ second 
place. Our dramatics classes are exceedingly 
jolly and informal. All students feel free to ask 
questions about drama, and our group dis- 
cussions are always most enlightening. 

We also have parties after each production, 
in the spirit of the old adage that “all work and 
no play makes Jack a dull boy.” 

Many of our more enthusiastic students re- 
main after school until dark reading and act- 
ing out the better modern drama. Needless to 
say, these students intend to pursue dramatics 
as a career. We feel that our Thespian troupe, 
by encouraging such future-fulfilling activities, 
is helping to better American drama.—Marsha 
Hawkins, Secretary. 


—O—- 
PITTSBURG, TEXAS Troupe 1129 


This year was a very busy and profitable 
one tor us. Girl Crazy, our first production of 
three acts, proved to be very effective since 
the southwestern costumes and set were na- 
tive to our section of the country. For the 
— dance the girls wore Mexican sequined 
skirts. 

Next on the Thespian agenda was the one- 
act play festival, for which we _ presented 
Adam’s Rib Hurts, The Barrier, and Early 
Frost. From this group each year an out-of- 
town critic judge selects the best play to enter 
in our Interscholastic League contest. This 
year Early Frost was chosen. Hannah was se- 
lected as best actress here and at the district 
meet. 

Forever Albert, a three-act comedy, present- 
ed by fourteen seniors, used a student assistant 
director rather than the usual faculty co-direc- 
tor. Plays with large casts are always in de- 
mand because of student interest and the in- 
centive to increase stage equipment.—Betty 
Ransom, Reporter. 

—-O— 
GALVESTON, TEXAS Troupe 1342 


A working core.in our dramatic club—this 
is our Thespian Troupe 1842. Sock and Bus- 
kin’s Association with its membership of 30 
includes nine Thespians, including all officers. 

Undoubtedly our most outstanding endeavor 
this term was playing host to the District 13AA 
Interscholastic One-Act Play Contest in which 
seven schools participated. Not only was the 
contest a huge success, but our Ball High 
School Chapter also copped second place for 
its production of The Roman Kid. 

Our °55-56 season included our presentation 
of Peg "O My Heart, She Stoops to Conquer, 
and our biggest hit, which incidentally was our 
senior play, Gramercy Ghost. 

You can easily see how quickly Thespian 
points add up at the rate of our productions; 
therefore we are pleased also to announce that 
we will initiate 13 new Thespians into the 
troupe this Spring.—Wiltrud Briegie, Secretary. 


—QO— 
OTTAWA, KANSAS Troupe 885 


Although this was our first year as a Thes- 
= group, Troupe 885 still managed to keep 
usy. To start the year fourteen charter mem- 
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1957 — REGIONAL CONFERENCES — 1957 


ARKANSAS ....... Arkansas State College, State College, Marie Thost 
Pierce, Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 301, 
Marked Tree High School, April 27. 


PEA. wk ee ws Roosevelt Hotel, Jacksonville, Ardath E. Pierce, 


(Northern) Regional 


Director and Sponsor, Troupe 942, 


Fletcher High School, Jacksonville Beach, April 12. 


INDIANA 


Tere Kendallville High School, Eva L. Robertson, Spon- 


sor, Troupe 1106, Program Chairman; Juanita 
Shearer, Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 
872, Brazil Sr. High School, June 8. 


MICHIGAN ....... Western Michigan College, Kalamazoo, Margaret 
Meyn, Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 455, 
Benton Harbor High School, March 30. 


NEW JERSEY ...... Hillside High School, Barbara Dusenbury, Sponsor, 
Troupe 887, Program Cheirman; Gertrude Patter- 
son, Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 805, 
Highland Park High School, March 30. 


NEW YORK ...... State University ef New York Agricultural and 
Technicel Institute at Alfred, Myrtle Paetznick, 
Regional Director end Sponsor, Troupe 364, James- 
town High School, and Robert Timerson, Regional 
Director and Sponsor, Troupe 1286, Trumansburg 
Central High School, May 3, 4. 


ESRI re mene Lakewood High School, Wallace Smith, Sponsor, 


(Northeastern) 


Troupe 472, Program Chairman; Florence Hill, 


Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 66, Lehman 
High School, Canton, April 27. 


ee ee ee Memorial High School, St. Mary’s, Lillian Coding- 


(Northwestern) 


ton, Sponsor, Troupe 629, Program Chairman; 
Florence Hill, 


Regional Director and Sponsor, 


Troupe 66, Lehman High School, Canton, Oc- 


tober 19. 


OKLAHOMA ...... Central High School, Tulsa, lona Ballew Freeman, 
Sponsor, Troupe 817, Program Chairman; May- 


belle Conger, 


Regional Director and Sponsor, 


Troupe 822, Central High School, Oklahoma City, 


May 4. 


PENNSYLVANIA ...Central High School, North York, Troupe 1649, 
E 


(Eastern) 


Clytie Gise Lehr, A. Edwin Warfield, Co-Sponsors; 


Margaretta Hallock, Regional Director and Spon- 
sor, Troupe 520, Wm. Penn Sr. High School, York, 


March 9. 


PENNSYLVANIA .. 
(Western) 


. Indiana State Teachers College, Jean E. Donahey, 
Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 187, 


Brownsville, April 6. 


WISCONSIN 


een Central High School, West Allis, Constance Case, 


Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 838, 


May 14. 





bers were initiated before the student body. 
The first production of the year was Father 
Was a Housewife, given by the junior class. 
For a pay assembly, the troupe presented the 
one-act thriller, High Window. Four new mem- 
bers were initiated at the close of first semes- 
ter. The music department, with the co-opera- 
tion of the drama department, pleased audi- 
ences with Trio, which was excerpts from three 
light operas, Brigadoon, The Student Prince, 
and Roberta. The senior class presented The 
Inner Willy for its play. The final production 
of the current year was The Battle of the 
Budget, given by the journalism classes. To 
climax our first year, a banquet and dance 
was attended by Thespians and their dates. 
Eleven new members were initiated at the ban- 
quet.—Dale Shipps, President. 


—O— 
EAST PEORIA, ILLINOIS Troupe 350 


For our junior class production of The Male 
Animal, we made our own sound effects, re- 
cording them on our most valuable piece of 


equipment, a tape recorder. To produce crowd 
noises, the cast and the crew got together 
backstage one night and yelled, whistled, clap- 
ped, cheered, laughed, and just plain made 
noise. Besides causing general hoarseness, it 
produced a strikingly realistic crowd sound. 
Another such recording, coupled with a radio 
announcer’s voice, served as an effective crowd 
at a football game. 

Also in our equipment were three record 
players and two radios, some used onstage 
and the others offstage. The prompter and the 
sound man worked together beautifully to 
achieve proper timing of such sounds as the 
swelling of crowd noises when a door was 
opened. Since our sound effects were “custom- 
made,” they proved more authentic than those 
found on specially made 78 r.p.m. recordings. 
—John Siegrist, Assistant to the Director. 


—O- 
BATAVIA, ILLINOIS Troupe 1265 


The dramatic department of Batavia High 
School was very active this past year due to 
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A JUNE GRADUATE can have many problems 
in planning his future —as is proven by Bob 
Garner, a high school football captain, class 
president, and idol of his school. On gradua- 
tion night, his widowed mother informs him 
that his inheritance won’‘t cover his college 
expenses. Rather than continue as a working- 
your-way-through “‘little guy’’, Bob, in a moment 
of self-pity, gets engaged to pretty —and pretty 
scheming — Agnes. 





June 


Graduate 


Another girl, who has always loved Bob, con- 
vinces him he should work his way through 
college despite his engagement. Bob lands a 
job with a cement gang — pushing a wheel- 
barrow! In no time at all, Bob has saved $400 
for enrollment in the university. Unfortunately, 
the money has been deposited jointly with 
Agnes, who withdraws it to purchase an en- 
gagement ring. However, the disconsolate Bob 
finally “‘finds’’ himself. Suffice it to say that 
amidst laughter and tears here is a play of a 
boy who loses himself and almost his whole 
future at one of the most important crossroads 
of any boy’s life. 


ee 


3-Act Comedy Drama 


By Jean Provence 


“| was more than pleased with the play for 
its adaptability, timeliness, aptness, and inter- 
esting situations,“ writes EMALIA OLIVE 
COOK, Drama Director of the Syracuse, Kansas, 
High School. 


Cast: 5M, 7W 





a: 


From production by Senior Dramatics Class (National 
Thespian Group 660) Johnstown Senior High School, 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania. 


Books, 85c each. Royalty 20% of receipts, with 
$25 maximum per performance. Posters, 12 for $1. 











Row, Peterson and Company 


EVANSTON, 
ILLINOIS 





the help and inspiration of Mrs. Lou Duncan, 
the dramatic instructor. 

In the Fall the members presented Time Out 
for Ginger, a three-act comedy, as their first 
undertaking. Near Christmas the students gave 
When the Chimes Rang. This play gave the 
dramatists an opportunity to use the black 
light, which was just purchased this year by 
the club. In January the students produced a 
delightful one-act comedy called The Lucky 
Accident. It was given as a school assembly 
and as an exchange assembly with St. Charles 
High School. In the Spring it was presented 
again to the Batavia Woman's Club. In March 
the senior class presented Love is in the Air. 
It was greatly enjoyed by the public and seem- 
ed to be a fitting way to terminate the dra- 
matic presentations for the year.—Margot Lar- 
son, Secretary. 


ne ee 


MONTROSE, COLORADO Troupe 383 


Thespian Troupe 383 in 1954 was the small- 
est organization in our school with only 18 
members. We are now 136 strong with members 
and pledges, which makes us the largest and 
most active organization in our system. In our 
school where sports are of such major impor- 
tance and in our athletic-minded community, 
this is a fact of which we are very proud. 


We have done much to further theatrics in 
our section of the state during the past two 
years. Mainly, we have proved to our neigh- 
boring schools that you do not have to pro- 
duce mediocre plays. Only the best scripts are 
worthy of presentation. 


We have promoted and furthered Children’s 
Theater with our outstanding productions of 
Cinderella and Jack and the Beanstalk. We 
have formed a modern dance club as part of 
our Thespian Troupe and have played only 
to packed houses. We presented a Thanksgiv- 
ing program, Christmas program, and an end 
of school program. The last was presented all 
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over the state in Grand Junction, at the West- 
ern Slope Drama Festival, Fruita, several high 
schools in Denver, Boulder, and numerous civic 
organizations in our own town. 


We held an invitational drama workshop this 
year with eight high schools mene: | and 
over 250 persons in attendance. Students of 
our troupe gave lectures and demonstrations on 
beards, lighting, sound, costuming, building 
scenery, painting, casting, straight makeup and 
character makeup. It was one of the most suc- 
cessful events of the season. Our annual ban- 
quet had over 250 guests this year compared 
to 150 last year. We have truly devoted our- 
selves to the advancement of dramatic arts in 
the secondary schools and have taken a “Giant 
Step” during the past season.—Thespian Scribe. 


—-O— 


LAKEVIEW, OREGON Troupe 945 


Although handicapped by not having a spon- 
sor the first semester, Troupe 945 boasts of a 
successful year. We started by sponsoring the 
variety show, which was student directed, for 
the Varsity “L” Carnival. Next on the list was 
the one-act play contest, which consisted of the 
jovial Great Smokies, put on by the freshmen; 
hair raising Who Murdered Who, portrayed by 
the sophomores; and sinister Special Guest, 
the junior entry. Congratulations go to the 
senior directors and a hearty handshake to Bart 
Murphy and Sally Dameron, directors of the 
winning sophomore play. 

Time Out for Ginger, the famous Broadway 
production, played to a full house as the junior 
class three-act play. The excellent perform- 
ance kept the audience shouting with , ree ra 
and demanding extra curtain calls for the cast. 


A lovely candlelight ceremony increased our 
membership by ten at the formal initiation. 
This brought our small club from eight to 
eighteen. A final curtain call goes to our “Best 
Thespians” for this year — Bart Murphy and 
Elizabeth Suba. — Cecilia Swingle, Secretary. 








Thespian Jewelry 
and Stationery 





Pins Charms 


Official plain, gold plated ....$1.50 $1.50 
Official gold plated, 3 sapphires 2.50 2.50 
Official 1OK gold, 3 pearls .... 5.50 5.50 


Official 10K gold, 8 sapphires .. 8.00 8.00 
Star and Wreath Dangle, gold 


ee MD. wb a os ces etonee% $ .50 
Keys: 
Official plain, sterling silver ......... $2.00 
Official plain, gold plated ........... 2.25 


“Orders must be sent on official order 
blanks signed by your Troupe Sponsor. 
Mail directly to the L. G. Balfour Com- 
pany, Attleboro, Mass.” 


TAXES: Add 10% Federal Tax and any State 
Tax in effect to these prices. 


STATIONERY ENGRAVED WITH NATIONAL 
THESPIAN INSIGNIA, 

2 quires 

#1225 White Vellum in one box 

en ee ee ebake $2.30 


Postage included on cash orders — Any State 
Tax additional. 


Minimum order 2 quires 


L. G. BALFOUR Company 


ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 
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LITTLE NELL, THE ORPHAN GIRL: 
or, A FIGHT FOR A WOMAN'S HONOR! 


Comedy mellerdrammer. Royalty, $25.00 


4 men, 8 women. Interior setting. Price, 85 cents. 


Laughs come thick and fast in this exciting take-off of an old-fashioned melodrama. The audience 
thrills to the joy of applauding the down-trodden heroine and the manly hero, and even more they enjoy 
hissing the heavily moustached black-hearted villain. Wealthy, aristocratic Amanda Tillinghast lives with 
her son, Trelawney, our manly hero. Trelawney doesn't suspect that his closest friend, Daryl Blessingham, 
is a scoundrel, trying to gain possession of the Tillinghast fortune. Hired as a maid at the Tillinghast home, 
little Nell Noble, an orphan, almost faints with pleasure when she meets Trelawney. 


It is a case of love at first sight for them both. Daryl tries to force his attentions on Nell but she will 
have none of him, and tells him so in no uncertain terms. In order to save his own skin, Daryl shoots and 
kills Shirley Searle, Amanda’s secretary. He tries to throw the blame on the innocent shoulders of our 
little Nell. He almost succeeds in convincing Trelawney that Nell has been untrue to him. But, like all 
villains, Daryl overplays his hand and is finally exposed for the criminal that he is. He is carted away to 
the hoosegow in a scene that brings down the house. Nell and Trelawney are united at the finish and wind 
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up in each other's arms. 
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THEATER FOR CHILDREN 
(Continued from page 15) 

Our light people are not mere button 
pushers or switch flippers but students 
trained to hang and focus lights correct- 
ly, control the lights according to devel- 
oped readings, as well as to take proper 
care of expensive, sensitive equipment. 
Sounds is a coveted position because the 
Crew members in this position have a 
real responsibility for heightening the 
mood of the play by the sensitive use of 
this device. Shifting is an important po- 
sition because the whole flow of the play 
may depend upon the trained shifters’ 
handling quietly, quickly, and carefully 
the whole mounting of the play. The 
mood of a production may be created or 
destroyed by the manner in which the 
sets are shifted. This element is espe- 
cially important in a Children’s Play in 
which long waits between scenes can be 
disastrous to audience attention..And the 
position of Curtain is highly important 
because the mood of the whole play may 
well be set by the manner in which the 
curtain is opened, and the effectiveness 
of a closing scene may depend as much 
on the “mood” of the curtain as upon the 
mood established by the actors. 


Again we say that much of the quality 
of a Children’s Play, as of any play, de- 
pends upon the quality of the technical 
production. In some cases our Crew 
people are what we call “crosses,” equal- 
ly trained in acting and technical work; 
in some cases they are capable, trained 
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a wholly devoted to technical 
work. Since our Crews are not a dump- 
ing ground for the inept and incapable, 
there is mutual respect among Crew and 
Cast members of any production for the 
work of the other. During the past five 
years four of the presidents of Troupe 
1000 have been Crew people exclusively. 
Our president of ’54 is a four-year schol- 
arship man at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, majoring in physics; our president 
of ’55 is studying art at Pratt Institute; 
the vice-president of that year (an ex- 
cellent Créw girl) is majoring in the the- 
ater at Marietta College; last year’s vice- 
president and top crew man is a five- 
year scholarship student at Cornell. This 
years president is a fine example of our 
“crosses”; for the past two years he has 
alternated between Cast and Crew. This 
year he played the leading male role in 
Madam Will You Walk; he is head of 
lights for Rama and the Tigers; and he 
will be stage manager and scene design- 
er for Charley's Aunt. He plans to enter 
pre-medical training in September. 


THEATRICAL GELATINE SHEETS 





ROSCO SUPERLATIVE GELATINES 
elise 


ROS COQOLEN E 
The Colored Moistureproof Plastic Sheets 
SPECIFY "ROSCO" the best color media 








Your favorite dealer will supply you. 


ROSCO LABORATORIES srooxivne sv. 





Miss Weil stresses the fact that sets 
for Children’s Plays can be effective and 
exciting without being expensive. Here 
again it is training, skill, and imagination 
that count. For our two sets for this 
years Children’s Play, Rama and the 
Tigers, material for sets has cost well 
under fifty dollars. These sets are one 
jungle set, and a clearing in the jungle 
in which the hut is an important ele- 
ment. Miss Weil further emphasizes 
that although the over-all expense of 
material for this specific play has been 
minimized because we have in stock cer- 
tain equipment acquired for other plays, 
we never compromise either in the se- 
lection of play or in the design of sets 
because of material in stock. For in- 
stance, we did not choose Rama and the 
Tigers because we had the scrim and 
rope ladder from previous plays. The 
play is chosen, and then stock material 
and wood from other sets, which have 
been built with screws, are re-used for 
the current production. Since we do not 
stock so-called basic sets to be used over 
and over again but design and build sets 
for each production, there is a continu- 
ing stock of material to be used freshly 
and imaginatively each time. 

Yes, scenery for Children’s Plays can 
be imaginatively satisfying and chal- 
lenging to the child audience and one 
of the most creatively stimulating assign- 
ments for a trained high school technical 
group! 
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CAMERA EYE 
(Continued from page 13) 


(“panned”) and moved in or out of the 
set (“dollied”). At the same time, de- 
pendent upon the type of mounting, the 
camera can be raised or lowered, tilted 
or rotated by means of a lever located 
on the left side of the camera. The di- 
rector, planning a television play, may 
find that camera movement can be as 
complex as planning stage movement, 
and often the camera movement is a 
substitute for the stage movement of the 
actor. The camera is connected by 
cables to the control room where the di- 
rector can determine from the monitor- 
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we supply 90% of all 
costumes used in Broadway 
plays — have been doing this for 

50 years. It's more than likely that we 
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made the costumes originally for the plays you 
will produce. 


You may use the same quality costumes for your 
own plays at moderate rental charges. Selections 
are made from our collection of 150,000 costumes 
— the finest in the world. 


If you inform us what shows are on your schedule 
and their performance dates, we shall be glad 
to send you without charge Costume Plots of 
these plays and an estimate. 


BROOKS COSTUME CO. 


3 West 61st Street New York City 











ing screen before him the most effective 
camera movement or position. The cam- 
era through its Cyclopean lens has also 
another quality which must be utilized 
by the director. He can decide how 
much of the picture or setting is to be 
included in the frame (i.e., the field of 
view ). 


Standard orthicon image cameras have 
a lens turret, containing four lenses, 
mounted on the front of the camera. In 
the photograph of the man seated at the 
desk, the lens which protrudes from the 
front of camera is the largest standard 
lens — the 8% inch lens used for extreme 
closeups. Just below it is the 2 inch 
(50 mm) lens used primarily for long 
shots or wide angle views. On the left 
side of the turret as one faces it is the 
4 inch (90 mm) lens used for what is 
often called the “normal view,” and on 
the right side of the camera one will find 
the 6 inch (135 mm) used for medium 
closeups. Most directors prefer to con- 
fine their lens movement to the 2, 4, and 
6 inch lenses. All four lenses can be used 
during the production, and they can be 
interchanged quickly (about 2 seconds) 
by the cameraman through the manipu- 
lation of a push-pull lever at the back 
of the camera. During the change of 
lens it is necessary to “go to black” —a 
blank screen, but this is a perfectly 
legitimate transition device. Most direc- 
tors, however, will switch to another 
camera while the lens is being changed. 
The focus of the lens can be adjusted 
by the cameraman with a lever on the 
side of the camera. 
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In the photograph the camera is in a 
position to use the 6 inch lens, which 
means the viewer will see the hand and 
part of the arm of the actor. The lens 
in position at the bottom of the camera 
is the one transmitting the image on the 
air. If the director wanted to picture 
only the hand of the actor, the 8% inch 
lens would be used. Due to the absence 
of scenery behind the actor, the director 
did not plan to use the “normal view” 
or the wide angle shot. Furthermore 
the camera would have to be moved 
— to give a satisfactory wide angle 
shot. 


In the tele-drama in which this scene 
was used, the image of the hand and 
arm of the actor in the act of writing a 
letter was seen while another actor 
spoke the words being written. Actual- 
ly the speaking actor’s voice was record- 
ed, thus enabling him to change cos- 
tumes between scenes of the play. This 
optical trick is often used, and when you 
see the hand or arm of an actor at the 
end of a scene, you may rest assured 
that it belongs to someone other than 
the actor whose face was visible in the 
previous scene. 


The size of the lens then determines 
the field of view and is used by the di- 
rector in giving his instructions to the 
cameraman. A director may call for a 
“90 shot,” meaning the 90 mm lens or 
the 4 inch. Some directors prefer, how- 
ever, to describe the shot in terms of the 
actual picture. Thus a director will call 
for “a wide angle shot,” and the camera- 
man, receiving his instructions through 
his headset or phones, switches to the 2 
inch lens. 


Directors will also describe shots in 
terms of where the bottom of the frame 
or view finder cuts the actors. In the 
illustration the image of the two stand- 
ing actors is being photographed by the 
4 inch lens which will result in a medi- 
um closeup or a “waist shot,” because it 
will show the actors from the waist up. 
In a similar way one might have a “knee 
shot” or a “thigh shot.” A closeup using 
the 6 or 8% inch lens would limit the 
picture to the head and shoulders or the 
face respectively. 


In this same illustration the position 
of the camera indicates what can be de- 
scribed as a “two shot.” In this case the 
numeral refers to the number of actors 
included in the frame. Although three 
actors are participating in the scene, the 
seated actor is out of camera range. To 
indicate the sequence of shots in this 
particular episode the director began 
with a wide angle shot of the setting 
and the actors, moved the camera to a 
medium “three shot” of the three actors, 
followed with a “two shot” showing the 
two speaking actors, then a tight “two 
shot” showing just the head and shoul- 
ders, and finally a closeup “one shot” of 
the face of the actor to show his reaction 
to what had been said. 


Up to this point our discussion has 
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High-powered, incandescent, long-range Klieglight with 
complete flexibility, convenient controls and safety pro- 


visions. 


Used for spotlighting a performer or floodlighting the 
entire stage from projection booth, balcony rail or similar locations. 

Equipped with easily manipulated inbuilt iris and curtain shutters. 

Beam forms can readily be varied as desired ... from a small circular head 
spot to an elongated wide spread flood. Outline of beam can be sharpened or 
softened by simple adjustment of the movable front lens. 





™ *Write for complete information on these 
i? units. Please give details of your requirements. 
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been in terms of one camera. Obviously 
a number of cameras will give the direc- 
tor more freedom in planning his play. 
Most authorities believe that a mini- 
mum of three cameras is necessary. To 
be realistic, however, the non-profession- 
al dramatic group presenting a tele-play 
at the local station will be fortunate if 
two cameras are available. Even in this 
instance only one camera may be avail- 
able for the action at the beginning of 
the drama because the second camera 
is used for the previous commercial or 
is focussed on the introductory title 
cards. Then too as the final moments of 
the play occur, the second camera may 
be moved to the final credit cards or to 
the set for the next program. Therefore 
in anticipating the camera movement, 
the educational theater director, of nec- 
essity, should think in terms of one cam- 
era for the opening and closing scenes 
with a second camera operating during 
the remainder of the play. This limita- 
tion should not hinder the director pro- 
viding he understands what the camera 
can do and what it can’t do. Cameras 
cannot be moved quickly over long dis- 
tances, but they can be moved. Lenses 
can be changed within a two second pe- 
riod of time, but if a second camera is 
not available, the director will have to 
“go to black.” 


In addition to the four standard lenses 
several types of special effects lenses can 
be used. The recent development of the 
Zoomar lens, especially, can be added 
to the optical bag of tricks of the tele- 
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vision theater. With the Zoomar lens the 
focal length can be changed instantane- 
ously while the camera is in operation 
and dispenses with the necessity of “go- 
ing to black.” Thus the transition from 
a long shot to a closeup and back again 
can be accomplished smoothly and 
quickly. The Zoomar lens, however, re- 
quires a special attachment and cannot 
be mounted as a part of the regular stan- 
dard lens turret. It has been used eftec- 
tively in telecasting sports events and 
other out-of-the-studio programs or 
“remotes, but its potential value in the 
television theater has not been complete- 
ly realized. 


In order to gain practice and under- 
standing of the camera and its use in 
the television play, dramatic groups 
should construct dummy camera mounts 
on wheels and cameras either of ply- 
wood or heavy cardboard. The manipu- 
lation of these cameras will soon demon- 
strate the logistics problem inherent in 
the television theater. A view finder can 
also be constructed from an ordinary 
shoe box and inserted in the camera. By 
placing a protractor on the center line 
of the top of a shoe box, the horizontal 
field or angle of view measured in de- 
grees can be laid out. Then a window 
can be cut in the side of the box approxi- 
mating the picture or frame seen through 
any af the four standard lenses. This 
may be measured lengthwise, or across 
the box, depending on the size of it. The 
following table will be of assistance in 
constructing a shoe box view-finder: 
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Focal Length Horizontal Type of 
of Standard Field of Shot 
Lenses. View. (Camera located 10-14 
ft. from subject.) 
2inch( 50mm.) 34 degrees Long or wide angle. 
4inch( 90mm.) 19 degrees Medium or normal; 
*‘waist.” 
6 inch (135 mm.) 13 degrees Closeup or narrow; 
“‘*head and shoulders.” 
8'/2 inch 8 degrees 


Extreme closeup; 
e >> 
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The shoe box view finder can be used 
with or without a dummy camera. By 
placing the eye against a peep-hole in 
the side opposite from the window, the 
frame, as seen by the camera lens, will 
be approximately duplicated. One should 
add that the various portable view find- 
ers, commercially manufactured as a 
part of regular photographic equipment, 
can also be used for this-purpose. The 
writer has found both types very useful 
in rehearsal. 

This discussion of the camera, with 
especial reference to the actor and to the 
director, will be continued in the final 
two articles of this series. But since the 
camera is the basic element necessary 
to effective television theater, only b 
understanding and experimenting wi 
it can its full potential value be realized. 
Our purpose has been to indicate that 
this experimentation is not so compli- 
cated as it might seem. It is within the 
capabilities of any dramatic group pro- 
viding they remember that, as Robert 
Herridge, producer of the “Summer 
Studio One” series, points out, the cam- 
era is not “a reportorial seeing eye,” but 
must be thought of as “a controlled, art- 
ful, perceiving eye.” 
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SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
(Continued from page 12) 
the upholstery and the painted and lac- 
quered woods added greatly to the gen- 
eral effect. 

Beds were exceedingly tall with slen- 
der posts and elaborate hangings. Some 
of these posts were twice as high as a 
tall man. The first upholstered beds 
started with square tops with valances 
and plumes of ostrich feathers at the an- 
gles. After Charles II cornices were add- 
ed and became very elaborate. At the 
time of William and Mary the cornice of 
the tester, or top, and the pillow board 
were shaped in wood and covered with 
damask or velvet glued on. The hangings 
were of figured velvets, or damasks of 
splendid pattern. The valances were 
edged at first with fringes, and then later 
with galon or braid. Head valances were 
those hanging from the tester; basses, 
those on the bed itself; bonegraces, the 
curtains over the head at the back of the 
bed; and cantonnieres closing the joint at 
the angles of the head valances. The color 
schemes were very beautiful: blue and 
silver, green and silver, rose and crimson 
damasks, olive green and rose on a cream 
ground. 

Chests of drawers appeared and be- 
came known as highboys and lowboys. 
China cabinets came into fashion, owing 
to the vogue for collecting china and ce- 
ramics. Tall clocks appeared, elaborately 
decorated with marquetry; and some 
houses boasted of a billiard table. 

Far across the ocean in the new land 


of America young brides had carried 
from England their elaborately carved 
hope chests that had been used as trunks 
while crossing over on the ships. 

In the New World housewives hung 
their kettles for boiling on a lug-pole, a 
wooden bar across the fireplace, and 
later an iron crane fastened into the 
chimney on one side of the fireplace. 
On this crane pots and kettles were hung 
by pot-hooks or trammels. The house- 
wife could swing the crane out into the 
room to hang the pots and kettles on it 
and swing it back over the fire and out 
again to take the food off when it was 
cooked. Lids were used on the pots and 
kettles to economize the heat and to 
make the water boil harder. 

For roasting, the early American 
housewife had a spit. This was a sharp 
iron rod that was thrust through the 
meat and supported in front of the fire 
on two forked uprights. By a handle on 
one end of the spit the meat was turned 
continuously so that it was cooked even- 
ly on both sides. A pan underneath 
caught the juice of the meat, the drip- 
pings, as it ran out, for the gravy. 

From this developed the roasting 
kitchen. It combined spit and dripping 
pan and added protection from the cold 
drafts of the outer room. It was like an 
open shed of metal placed with the open 
side directly in front of the fire while 
the metal back reflected much heat onto 
the meat. A lid on hinges in the top 
made it easy to baste the meat while it 
was cooking. 
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As chimneys and fireplaces came to be 
built of brick and stone, the brick oven 
came into being. It was a large hole in 
the chimney itself with a little flue of 
its own connecting with the main flue 
from the fireplace. The opening into the 
room was closed by an iron door. Food 
cooked in the oven were baked beans, 
brown bread, pies, and meat — pushed 
in by a long-handled shovel called a 
“peel.” 

Lighting developed beyond that com- 
ing from a hearth fire. Rush lights, con- 
sisting of the pith of certain rushes soak- 
ed in household grease and supported 
by an iron holder, soon undertook to 
take the place of the light from an open 
fire. Then wicks of flax and cotton 
thread thoroughly dipped in melted 
sheep tallow and cooled produced the 
candle. Beeswax and spermaceti, a white 
crystaline wax from the head of a whale, 
improved the candles and supplied the 
demand until oil brought lanterns and 
lamps into their own in the New World. 
We must not forget that lanterns and 
lamps were used in early Rome. 


Benches and stools were at first the 
only seats. But along with the develop- 
ment of the roasting kitchen came the 
kitchen settle. Both were originated in 
the desire to cut off the cold draft. High 
plain board wings were put at either 
end of the long bench and a high plain 
board back behind it. Later the large 
broad back was pivoted on to the arms 
where they joined the backposts. It 
could then be tipped forward, and the 
settle became, when needed, a good 
broad table, called a chair-table. This 
developed the idea of the standing table. 
The idea of putting part of the board 
top of the table on hinges so that it 
could be turned up and pushed _ back 
against the wall joined the chair-table 
as a space saver. 


In the common room of the early 
American colonist could be seen, be- 
sides the settle, a regular table, chairs 
and stools, a bed in the corner, a dress- 
er with an array of pewter, a cupboard 
holding wooden plates and trenchers, a 
water pail, a wash bench, a chest for In- 
dian corn meal, a barrel for beef and 
salt pork, a row of iron and copper pots, 
kettles and pans on the fireplace with 
one or more flint-lock rifles, a spinning 
wheel for flax or wool, a reel, and often 
a loom for weaving household linen and 
the homespun for the family’s garments. 


Things to remember when reproduc- 
ing furniture of this period for the stage 
are the twisted wood, paneling, carving, 
and applied moldings and ornaments of 
the Early Jacobean Period; the turning, 
paneling, and carving of the Cromwelli- 
an Period; the twist or spiral turning, 
cane backs and seats, carving, lacquer, 
marquetry, upholstery, and Dutch influ- 
ence of the Late Jacobean Period; and 
the serpentine stretchers, bun feet, and 
~3 beds of the William and Mary Peri- 
od. 
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* A mystery-drama in 3 acts; 7m, 8w (one a dual role); 1 int. 
in 
sh A. A. Milne has an international reputation based on such 
er strikingly diverse works as the warmly humorous Christo- 
m pher Robin poems, his “Dover Road,” “Mr. Pim Passes By,”’ 
Ze and the enthralling “Red House Mystery’’ where the gay 
sass mood of a summer house party is suddenly interrupted by 
. the chilling fact of murder! 
e 
“ STORY A ghostly figure brings a warning of death to the 
"ay master of Red House in the very midst of a pleasant 
rd summer house party. Although it is revealed as the prank of a 
it guest, Mark is disturbed and resentful, and the servants are 
ok terrified for they firmly believe that death always follows the 
Se warning. The next day a violent argument is overheard between 
Mark and his wastrel brother. A shot rings out, the brother 
is found dead and Mark has vanished. To the police it 
ly seems clearly homicide. But one of the guests is an 
a amateur detective and he is not satisfied. When a particularly 
we vicious attempt is made on his own life, he is certain that the 
er case is not homicide but murder. The case is hard to solve, 
" for among the guests are a number who might benefit from the 
: . death. To the actress, trying for a comeback, there is the 
‘d threat to the success of her play. The Major has been defrauded 
' of money. Betty and Bill must postpone marriage because of 
“ the whim of Betty’s guardian; and there are even deeper rivalries 
| and resentments. The identity of the killer is a secret through 
ng three acts of close-packed action and suspense and is revealed 
a only in a climax of exceptional force and excitement. In 
- addition to its tense plot the play has flashes of humor and a 
oy: wealth of character far beyond that in most mysteries. 
uc- Each part is worthy of study, and rewarding in its 
ige insight into human nature. 
a Royalty, $25.00. Price, 85c 
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PUBLICATIONS FOR TEACHERS, DIRECTORS, 
AND STUDENTS OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


THE HIGH SCHOOL DRAMA COURSE, by Willard J. Friederich, Head, Drama Depart- 
ment, Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio. A complete and detailed syllabus for teaching the 
Dramatic Arts in secondary schools. .60 


A SUGGESTED OUTLINE FOR A COURSE OF STUDY IN DRAMATIC ARTS IN THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL (ETJ-1950). Compiled by a special sub-committee for the Com- 
mittee on Secondary Schools of the AETA. 79 


DRAMATICS DIRECTOR’S HANDBOOK. (Revised Edition). Edited by Ernest Bavely. 
Contains a comprehensive discussion on how to teach dramatics at the secondary school 
level, by Katherine Ommanney, a thorough discussion on the organization of high school 
dramatics club, and articles on play standards, organization of the production staff, play 
rehearsal schedule, publicity, preparation of handbills, etc. 1.00 


ARENA STAGING, by Ted Skinner, Chairman, Department of Speech, Texas College of Arts 
and Industries, Kingsville. Contents: Housing; Lighting Equipment; Lighting Control; 
Scenery, Properties, Sound; Make-up and Costuming; Directing; Acting; Publicity, Pro- 
motion, Performance. .60 


HIGH SCHOOL THEATRE, by Robert W. Ensley, Indiana (Pa.) State Teachers College. Con- 
tents: The Play’s the Thing, The Hour of Decision, Rehearsal, Building Efficient Stage 
Crews, Dressing the Stage, And There Shall Be Light... Control, Getting the Hay in the 
Barn, First Nights. .60 


HISTORY OF THE THEATRE TO 1914, by Arthur H. Ballet, University of Minnesota. Con- 
tents: The Classic Theatre: Greece and Rome, Medieval Theatre, Elizabethan England, 
Restoration England, European Theatre in Transition, Nineteenth Century England, Early 
American Theatre, The American Theatre to World War I. . 

HISTORY OF THE THEATRE (Finis) by Arthur H. Ballet, University of Minnesota. Contents: 
Theatre Today in Europe, Theatre Today in France, Theatre Today in the Orient, Theatre 
Today in England, Theatre Today in the United States (Part I), Theatre Today in the 
United States (Part II), The Non-professional Theatre in the United States, A Short 
History of the Theatre: Overview. .60 


ELEMENTS OF PLAY DIRECTION, by Delwin B. Dusenbury, Speech Dept., Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia, Pa. Contents: A Play with a Soul, Selecting the Play, Casting the 
Play, Rehearsal Procedures: General Blocking, Specific Business and Picturization, Direct- 
ing in the Round, Directing the Musical Comedy, Looking Backward. .60 


FROM FILLETS TO FLAPPERS (A History of Costumes); by Charles R. Trumbo, Bartow, 
Fla., High School. Contents: Costumes of Ancient Greece, Costumes of Ancient Rome, 
Costumes of the Middle Ages, Costumes of the Elizabethan Era, Costumes of the 
Eighteenth Century, The Victorian Age, The Gay Nineties, Came the Flapper. .60 


MAKE-UP FOR THE STAGE, by Carl B. Cass. An invaluable source of help by one of 
America’s nationally recognized teachers of the subject. Articles on Make-up Materials 
and Colors, Make-up Colors and Contours, Straight Make-up, Increasing Age with 
Make-up, Make-up Suggesting Personality, Racial and Conventional Types of Make-up. 
Highly recommended for theatre workers at all levels. .60 


THE STYLES OF SCENERY DESIGN, by Willard J. Friederich, Marietta College. Contents: 
Stylization, Expressionism, The Unit Set, Curtain Sets and Curtains, False Proscenium and 
Screen Sets, Prisms and Minimum Sets, Permanent and Multiple Sets. .60 


STAGE LIGHTING FOR HIGH SCHOOL THEATRES, by Joel E. Rubin, Cain Park Theatre. 
Contents: Primary Factors of Lighting, Spotlights, The Lighting Layout, Lighting Control, 
Basal Illumination of Interiors, Basal Illumination of Exteriors, Mood Function of Light. 

.60 


HINTS FOR PLAY FESTIVAL DIRECTORS, by John W. Hallauer, Ohio State University. 
Contents: Selecting the Contest Play; Guide to Good Plays; Acting: Relaxation; Acting: 
Motivation and Concentration; Acting: Energy, Communion, Emotion; Directing: Pre- 
0c Planning; Directing: Physical Action, Properties, Tempo; Directing: _— 

oblems. . 


WORKING TOGETHER, Edited by Barbara Wellington. Contents: Allied Activities and 
Dramatics, Foreign Languages and Drama, Music and Drama, Home Economics and 
Drama, Art and Drama, Electricity and Drama, Drama and Physical Education, Dram 
and the Community. .60 


ALL AMPLY ILLUSTRATED 


Write for descriptive circular of twenty additional publications 
about the Theatre. 


THE NATIONAL THESPIAN SOCIETY 


COLLEGE HILL STATION CINCINNATI 24, OHIO 
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REHEARSALS 


(Continued from page 11) 


With the use of properties, costumes, 
and sound effects a necessity at the last 
five rehearsals, your production crews 
must also report and work at these re- 
hearsals. This procedure has tremen- 
dous advantages to the play and to your 
dramatics program as a whole. Your 
production crew will realize their im- 
portance and thus readily accept all re- 
sponsibilities. A feeling of close team 
work and harmony is developed between 
the cast and crews. The barrier that 
exists between these groups can be elim- 
inated, and the old idea that the actor 
is the only important person in the pro- 
duction of the play can be squelched not 
only in the minds of the crews, but also 
in the minds of the actors. The actors 
will learn that their contribution, al- 
though they appear before the footlights, 
is no greater than the work of the crews 
backstage. 


Changes in movement and business, 
both major and minor, must be made 
during this phase of the rehearsal peri- 
od. The major changes should decrease 
as the actual time for the performance 
nears. No major changes must occur 
after the twelfth rehearsal. Thus the f- 
nal three rehearsals must give the play 
the spark it needs to be well received. 
The cast will then have complete and 
absolute confidence in the success of the 
production before the technical and 
dress rehearsals begin. 

The purpose of the developing and 
polishing rehearsals is the culminating 
effort of the director, actors, and crew 
members to present an artistic perform- 
ance. This is a slow process, and a little 
must be accomplished at each of the re- 
hearsals. Don't try to do too much at 
any one rehearsal. The play will build 
to a polished performance throughout 
the rehearsal periods. 


One mistake a director can make is 
to polish some scenes too much, and 
others not enough. Granted, some scenes 
require more work, but too much drill- 
ing can easily lead to possibly a pre- 
cision performance, but with the neces- 
sary spark lost. The play will then be- 
come nothing more than a beautiful pic- 
ture; the characterizations will be mere- 
ly puppets whose strings are pulled by 
the director. Finally there must be a 
closely balanced amount of time spent 
on all scenes and acts. If the first two 
acts are excellently presented, but the 
third act poorly done, it is the fault of 
poorly scheduled rehearsals by the di- 
rector. 


At the end of the fifth week of re- 
hearsal the play should be ready for “the 
boards.” The last week is only for tech- 
nical and dress rehearsals. Thus the suc- 
cess that a play enjoys as an artistic pro- 
duction depends almost entirely upon 
the developing and polishing rehearsals. 
These rehearsals become the most im- 
portant of the total rehearsal schedule. 
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STAGE LIGHTING CO. 


“Complete Lighting Equipment for Theatre and Television!” 
23 W. Hubbard St., Chicago 10 © Phones: SUperior 7—6778-80 














at “do-it-yourself” SAVINGS! 


@ All Joints Mortised and Tenoned 


® Choice of 10’, 12’, 14’, and 16’ Sizes 


Write TODAY 
for Our Latest 
FREE Catalogue 


FAB SCENE!—Professional Type Prefabricated Scenery 


@ Top Ponderosa Pine for Maximum Strength and Minimum Weight 
®@ Comes Completely Milled—Ready For Assembly 


®@ Special Hardware Supplied and Each Piece Marked 
®@ Easily Assembled With Simple Hand Tools 
@ All Pieces Standardized—Buy As Little or As Much As You Need 
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HIGH SCHOOL DRAMA 
(Continued from page 10) 
teachers on “How to Organize a High 
School Dramatic Club.” 

Numerous exhibits were another high- 
light of the clinic. Five play publishers, 
three stage lighting concerns, three cos- 
tuming companies, two make-up com- 
panies, and five other theatrical organi- 
zations had sent material for the students 
and teachers to examine. In addition 
graduate schools of sixty-eight colleges 
and universities sent catalogues, bro- 
chures, play programs, and _ pictures. 
About 400 actual play production pic- 
tures from all over the country were on 
display. Students and teachers alike 
spent much time in the display room, 
taking notes and entering into enthusias- 
tic discussion of what they saw. 

The 411 visitors at the clinic included 
357 students from 47 schools. Memphis, 
Paris, and other schools outside Middle 
Tennessee were represented. Perhaps 
their enthusiastic delegates will encour- 
age the development of similar clinics 
for their own sections of the state. 

Approximately 125 teachers and stu- 
dents from David Lipscomb College as- 
sisted in holding the clinic. These in- 
cluded eight faculty members, sixteen 
actors in the play, forty-six students 
backstage for the pre-performance tour 
made by the visitors, thirty-five students 
helping with the exhibits, fourteen in 
charge of registration and luncheon res- 


Marcu, 1957 


ervations, nine assisting with make-up 
and costume demonstrations, six ushers 
for the play, and sixty home economics 
students who served the luncheon. 


Before and after the performance of 
the play, the footlighters invited the visi- 
tors backstage to examine the mechanics 
of the production, get close-up views of 
the scenery, and meet the all-male cast. 
One high school student was so impress- 
ed that she wrote “fan” letters to every 
member of the cast after returning home. 


Perhaps those of us responsible for the 
arrangements and organization of the 
Middle Tennessee High School Drama 
Clinic held on the David Lipscomb Col- 
lege Campus are not in position to eval- 
uate its true worth and _ significance. 
Everyone who attended, however, would 
almost certainly agree with these con- 
clusions: 

First, the clinic was successful in de- 
veloping its theme, “Producing.the High 
School Play—A Learning Experience.” 
Not only did the workshops, discussion, 
and demonstrations show how plays may 
be produced in a way that made them 
valuable learning experiences for those 
participating in them, but they constitut- 
ed in themselves a learning experience 
for all involved, leaders as well as the 
high*school teachers and students, in 
play production. 


Second, the clinic had an inspirational 
value that is always a by-product of any 


occasion that brings together many peo- 
ple interested in the same subject. The 
exchange of ideas and _ experiences 
through informal discussions with indi- 
viduals, as well as the workshops and 
other features of the program, will ul- 
timately prove one of the lasting bene- 
fits of the meeting. 


Third, as brought out in the opening 
paragraphs, the mature and professional 
attitude of those attending clearly es- 
tablished high school drama as a seri- 
ous enterprise promising much for the 
future of play production in Tennessee 
schools. 


Fourth, the drama clinic was another 
of the many indications that speech and 
drama have an appeal, as well as a value, 
to students. High school students hun- 
ger for experiences that will help them 
express themselves and gain poise. Oral 
communication, whether through the 
avenue of public speech, debate, discus- 
sion, or drama, should never be con- 
sidered a waste of time or more extra- 
curricular activity, but an essential part 
of the educational training of every stu- 
dent in the schools of Tennessee. Stu- 
dents need and desire the guidance of 
professionally trained people in the field 
of speech in order to execute with skill 
the activities essential not only to de- 
velop well-rounded individuals, but to 
prepare them to accept and play their 
part in a democratic society. 
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AS USUAL, this year has produced 
quite a few one-act plays and skits. 
To assist the director in making choices, 
the scripts have been grouped in sev- 
eral categories: Christmas and light en- 
tertaining plays, to be reviewed this 
month; and Easter and serious plays, to 
be reviewed in a later issue. 


CHRISTMAS PLAYS 


THE CHRISTMAS STRANGER by Charles 
Emery. French; 3W, 1M. Setting: a mod- 
ern living room. Royalty: $5. 

A dramatization of the legend that Christ 
walks the earth as a human being on Christmas 
Day. A stranger enters the house of Lydia 
and, according to their faith, causes miracles 
to happen to her and her two daughters. 


THE TRUE MISTERY OF THE NATIVITY, 
adapted from the French Medieval Mystery 
Cycle by James Kirkup. Oxford University 
Press; 10 M, 3W, 2 speakers, extras as de- 
sired, and a choir. Setting: various locales 
ranging from Mary's home during the visita- 
tion of Gabriel to the stable in Bethlehem. 

Royalty: permission of the publishers. 

A lovely translation of the original into sim- 
ple cadenced English, retaining the earthy hu- 
mor and the religious wonder and fervor of the 
medieval mysteries. Extremely adaptable to 
suggestive staging, especially in a church chan- 
cel. 


ONE RED ROSE, adapted by Sister Mary 
Olive O’Connell from the novel, One Red 
Rose for Christmas, by Paul Horgan. Long- 
mans, Green; 5W, 1M, 1 girl, extras as de- 
sired, and a choir. Setting: multiple arrange- 
ment of four locales in a Home for Girls. 
Royalty: on application. 

On the evening of Christmas Day the Moth- 
er Superior learns the lesson of complete faith, 
and Kathie, the problem child of the orphan- 
age, learns the happiness of love and truth. 


WINDOWS FOR CHRISTMAS by W. A. 
Poovey. Meigs Pub. Co.; 3M, 3W, many 
extras (several with brief lines), and two 
choirs. Setting: an office in a department 
store and one of the store windows. Royal- 
ty: none listed. 


The employees of a large department store 
plan their display windows for the Christmas 
season, showing rehearsals of five scenes that 
range from Scrooge to the Nativity. The script 
is very flexible in the matter of settings, cos- 
tumes, and casting, allowing dozens to partici- 
pate if the group desires. 


THE SERVANT AT THE INN by Helen Rob- 
erts. Banner Play Bureau; 5W, 8M, and off- 
stage chorus. Setting: courtyard of the Inn 
at Bethlehem. Royalty: purchase of eight 
copies. 

Three slave girls of the innkeeper find hap- 
piness in making room in the stable for a man 
and his wife who have been turned away by 
the innkeeper because they are not rich. 


THE SHEPHERD WHO STAYED AWAY by 
John McGreevy. Baker; 3M, 3W, extras as 
desired. Setting: exterior of a shepherd's 
hut near Bethehem. Royalty: $5. 

A bitter shepherd who mourns at the bed- 
side of his dying son renounces God and almost 
fails to regain his faith when he refuses to ac- 
company his fellow shepherds as they follow 
the star to the stable. 


LIGHT PLAYS FOR ENTERTAINMENT 


The omowing plays have the “for en- 
tertainment only’ sign on them. They 
are primarily comedy or farce, and sev- 
eral of them have novel theatrical ele- 
_ ments that will make for an unusual 
production. 


A BATTLE OF WITS by Norman Williams. 
French; 5M, 2W. Setting: the traditional 
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BRIEF VIEWSz# 
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bare Chinese stage with the property man 
providing a few functional properties as 
needed. Royalty: $5. 


A delightful Chinese comedy about a young 
widow who defies custom by marrying again 
and thus escaping the clutches of her unpleas- 
ant mother-in-law. An excellent choice for con- 
tests. 


WHATS WRONG WITH THE GIRLS 
by Conrad Seiler. Dramatists Play Service; 
4M, 3W. Setting: a few chairs and lectern 
on a bare stage. Royalty: on application. 
A young professor gives a damaging lecture 

on the wiles of ‘women (illustrating his points 
with demonstrations by two hired actors) but 
is himself caught by a clever young woman in 
his audience who challenges his conclusions 
and retaliates by giving her own lecture (also 
illustrated) on what’s wrong with men. An 
epuring stunt for meetings with no staging fa- 
cilities. 


By WILLARD FRIEDERICH 


THE BRUTE, a translation of the Chekhov 
lay (usually called The Boor) by Eric Bent- 
y French; 1W, 2M, extras (male). Set- 
ting: a Russian drawing room. Royalty: $5. 


A new translation of the old classic farce 
about a young widow who finds that her 
mourning of her rascally husband is abruptly 
cut short when a virile creditor demands first 
that she repay her husband’s debts but then 
asks for her hand instead. Still one of the fun- 
niest plays in any language. 


PEGGY’S ON THE PHONE by Patricia Clapp. 
Dramatic Pub. Co.; 4W. Setting: a living 
room. Royalty: purchase of four copies. 


One daughter finds that her boyfriend has 
not forgotten their date for the big dance, as 
she feared; and her kid sister discovers that 
there is more satisfaction than she realized in 
going feminine and having a date herself. 


TELEPHONE ROULETTE by Jack Finney. 
Dramatic Pub. Co.; 2W, 1M. Setting: an 
apartment living room and a section of an- 
other behind scrim. Royalty: purchase of 
three copies. 


Two lonely bachelor girls in a big city try 
to give fortune a shove in the right direction 
by calling a number at random in the hopes of 
finding a date. Gloria finally makes the date 
but, after she is discouraged from keeping it 
by her room-mate Juanita, sits helplessly by 
while Juanita herself goes off to meet the un- 
known man. 


THE BRAGGART by Don Lathrop. Baker; 
oo. 2W. Setting: a living room. Royalty: 
A young lady and her friends are amazed 

when they discover that her boyfriend’s boast- 

ing of his accomplishments and experiences is 
all the absolute truth. 


THE BRAINS OF THE FAMILY by Laura 
Clandon. Dramatic Pub. Co.; 2M, 4W. Set- 
ting: a living room. Royalty: purchase of 
six copies. 

A young amateur actress is made to realize 
that average talent is not enough for the pro- 
fessional TV appearance she yearns for and 
that marrying her fiance will be more satisfy- 
ing in the long run; but her kid sister makes 
the TV quiz show because of her intense inter- 
est in insects. 

The following scripts by Peg Lynch 4re all 
taken from 
Albert. All are published by French. The first 
four scripts are thirty-minute shows and have 
a royalty of $10. 





the TV comedy series, Ethel and 





THE TEEN-AGE PARTY. 5W, 6M, and teen- 
age extras. Setting: a living room. Ethel 
and Albert are chagrined to find that they 
are middle-aged and not only unable but, 
worse!, do not even want to keep up with 
the adolescents who are throwing a party at 
their house. 


OFF WITH HIS HEAD. 3M, 2W. Setting: 
a living room. Albert, while preparing for a 
Halloween party, slips a pumpkin jack-o- 
lantern over his head; and it takes a doctor, 
nurse, and ambulance attendant to get it off. 


FOOL’S PARADISE. 6M, 4W. Setting: a res- 
taurant. On one of their few evenings out, 
Ethel discovers that Albert has brought a 
package of garbage along to the swanky res- 
taurant and that they cannot devise any way 
of getting rid of it without embarrassment. 


THE INCOME TAX. 3M, 2W. Setting: a liv- 
ing room. The Arbuckles are nervous wrecks 
because their last year’s return has been se- 
lected for review by the Dept. of Internal 
Revenue. When Ethel divulges a little “nest- 
egg’ that Albert knows nothing about, even 
the tax agent becomes a little confused as to 
how to figure it. 


ETHEL AND ALBERT COMEDIES. A se- 
ries of five fifteen-minute comedies, all at $5. 
royalties. The book includes the following 
scripts, all set in the Arbuckle’s living room: 
DUTCH TREAT, 1M, 1W. Ethel drives Al- 
bert crazy when she tries to figure what she 
and her four friends owe for the “dutch treat” 
luncheon they attended that afternoon. FISH- 
ING HAT, 1M, 1W. An argument about 
Ethel’s discarding Albert’s old fishing hat ends 
with the men having to take the ladies on the 
fishing trip with them. WHAT’S THAT 
TUNE?P, 2M, 1W. The Arbuckles are frustrat- 
ed beyond belief because they cannot place the 
tune that a workman is whistling. TO OPEN, 
PRY COVER, 2M, 1W. Albert's unsuccessful 
attempts at opening a pickle jar result in his 
writing a letter of protest to the manufacturer 
— only to be awarded a whole case of pickles! 
JUST A LITTLE SOMETHING FOR 
CHRISTMAS, 2M, 1W. A misunderstood re- 
mark leads the Arbuckles to think the friends 
with whom they agreed not to exchange pres- 
ents are giving them something anyway; after 

uickly finding something to give in exchange, 

the Arbuckles discover that their friends are 
merely leaving them their pets to look afte: 
for the holidays. 


The following plays, all by Kenneth Ander- 
son, Shotover Mound, Green Road, Heading- 
ton, Oxford, England, are primarily for young 
boys. All have been produced over the BBC- 
TV and may now be produced on the ar = 
for a royalty payment of 10s, 1d, payable to the 
author. Books may also be ordered directly 
from him. 


MOUNTAIN ASH. 6M, 4 boys. Setting: a 
ruined castle on an uninhabited island off the 
coast of Scotland. This adventure story con- 
cerns four boys who capture some diamond 
thieves and thus make the legend of Bonny 
Prince Charlie’s treasure come true. 


THE ADMIRABLE BENBOW. 8M, 2W, 4 
boys. Setting: an old house in Devon. A 
dramatization of a part of Stevenson’s Treas- 
ure Island, as dreamed by two youthful 
hitch-hikers who imagine they have stumbled 

- into the old Admiral Benbow Inn. 


COTTAGE PIE. 2M, 1W, 5 boys. Setting: a 


living room. Some high-spirited boys mis- 
take a visiting uncle for an escaped convict. 
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Photo Courtesy of Rock Falls Township High School, 
Rock Falls, Illinois. Director: Jim Andrews. 


“My Telephone is Still Ringing...” 


says Mrs. Dorrie Woods, Play Director of the 
Eupora, Mississippi, High School. “Compliments 
are still coming in! We had a wonderful time 
practicing; and the play left the audience, as well 
as the cast, in fine spirit. We could feel the audi- 
ence response from beginning to end. The ex- 
cellent ladder scene proved to be a real thriller.” 


“ROOM FOR THE GROOM has... 


real-life situations, philosophy, and true meaning,” 
writes Mrs. Ruby Reed, Drama Director of the 
Marion, Kansas, High School. “It is a high calibre 
play . . . a top comedy for high school students.” 


, 


“Pleasing to an audience...’ 


reports R. Keith Allen, Play Director of the Hax- 
tun, Colorado, High School. “The interwoven plot 
carries nicely. The play was written with implied 
humor... situations arose from depth of know- 
ledge in human affairs rather than poking fun at 


foibles.” 


“Good, wholesome entertainment...” 


says Francis R. Gibson, Play Director of the Bain- 
ville, Montana, High School. “The sound effects 
were a challenge to the group’s initiative, and the 
staging gave an opportunity for the smaller roles 
to help out.” 














In Three Fast-Paced Acts... 


ROOM FOR THE GROOM 


A rewarding experience for any high school that is looking for 
a challenging and zestful comedy. 


The author, J. P. Henderson, has woven a wonderful 
plot with characters such as: Evelyn Allen, a sanely- 
balanced wife and mother; Tom, her husband, kind, 
overenthusiastic; Leslie, their daughter, attractive, some- 
what emotional at the moment; Hal, their son, serious, 
conscientious; Angela, his younger sister, perky, peppy; 
Aunt Lottie, generous, outspoken, near 60; Bruce Hamp- 
den, Leslie's fiance’, rumpled, worried; Josie, Kay and 
Lulu, members of an “impromptu” orchestra which 
never plays! 


From the beginning, the story is riotous as Leslie's wed- 
ding plans go awry when Bruce is fired... panicky 
Bruce persuades Leslie to elope. The elopement is to 
be a secret but the Allen family knows and assists to 
the point of providing a rickety ladder, product of Mr. 
Allen’s home workshop (built on city land). Aunt Lottie’s 
“ladder mania’ adds many laughs to the story when 
she climbs on it. However, the elopement is a “crash- 


ing success! 
sina 


Books, 85c each. Royalty for each stage perform- 
ance, 15% of gross receipts; single performance 
maximum, $25.00 each and no minimum. 


Scene from production of Room for the Groom by the W. R. Boone High School, 
Orlando, Florida. Mildred Murphy, Director. 
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THE FAMILY 
NOBODY WANTED 








Au unusual play 
Au unusual romance 
And a most unusual family! 


LIFE magazine devoted major space to picturing 
this surprising and wonderful group of people — 
with all the problems of any family containing a 
lot of young people, and some that are uniquely 
their own. 


THE READER'S DIGEST carried a fascinating 
article about this same family —an article that 
brought letters from all over the world. 


TELEVISION has devoted a ninety-minute full- 
network spectacular to a dramatic presentation of 
some of the earlier episodes of this family’s life. 


THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE was first to 
feature an article about them, and later a full- 
length book on this subject was published by 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


YOU, we predict, will find this play exciting, de- 
lightfully humorous, and at times, quite moving. 
Its one of the finest comedies in years, and we 
urge you to consider it for your spring production. 


~< CAST 10 WOMEN, 7 MEN. ONE SET. 
PLAYBOOKS 85< ROYALTY $25.00 
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